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UR house is a wooden one, and 
keeps off the rain. It is made of 
miscellaneous pieces of boards from dry- 
goods boxes, and is about six feet wide 
by twelve feet long. A curtain drawn 
across the middle divides it into a sleep- 
ing-room and office. When I passed 
through this place, in September, there 
were not more than half-a-dozen wooden 
houses in the city, with a population, 
chiefly floating, of about five thousand. 
There are now several hundred build- 
ings, and the place is thronged with 
miners, who are driven from the mines 
by want of provisions, which are difficult 
to transport on account of the state of 
the roads. The early rains came heavi- 
er than expected, and caught the miners 
unprepared ; consequently, thousands 
more will be compelled to leave the 
mines and crowd the towns located on 
navigable streams. Building material 
can not be obtained fast enough to erect 


O 


shelter from the storms. Many persons 
are preparing to winter in their tents, 
by covering them over with pitch. The 
consequence will be, that there must be 
a great amount of suffering and sickness 
this winter. 

The number of cattle brought over by 
the overland men was very large, and 
the supply of feed for them is so nearly 
exhausted that they die in immense 
numbers after they have successfully 
crossed the deserts and the Sierra. 
Many lie dead by the roads; and around 
ponds and sloughs, where they have 
gone for water, they lie in groups, hav- 
ing been too feeble to extricate their 
feet from the mire. Now the roads are 
so muddy that wagons are abandoned 
where they are mired, by men who have 
come down from the mines for supplies 
for their companies, and are unable to 
return. 

There is generally good order, and 
men bear up with cheerfulness. All 
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who are settled in business are making 
money; but, alas! for the many unfort- 
unates. You have heard of the Battle 
of Life—it is a reality here: the fallen 
are trampled into the mud, and are left 
to the tender mercies of the earth and 
sky. No longer ago than last night, I 
saw a man lying on the wet ground, un- 
known, unconscious, uncared for, and 
dying. To-day some one, with more 
humanity than the rest, will have a hole 
dug for him; some one else will furnish 
an old blanket; he will be rolled up and 
buried, and his friends at home, who 
may be as anxious about him as mine 
are about me, will never know his fate. 
Money, money, is the all-absorbing ob- 
ject. There are men here who would 
hang their heads at home at the mention 
of their heartless avarice. What can 


be expected from strangers, when men’s 
own friends will abandon them because 
they sicken and become an incum- 


brance? There is no government, no 
law. Whatever depravity there is in a 
man’s heart now shows itself without 
fear and without restraint. 

We have agreed with Priest, Lee & 
Co. for the construction of a hospital 
building on the corner of K and Third 
Streets, to be substantially built of Ore- 
gon pine, fifty-five by thirty-five feet, 
one-and-a-half story high. There will 
be a main hall through the building, 
with an apothecary’s office and dining- 
room on one side, and eight private 
wards on the other. The building will 
be of rough boards inside, as turned 
over to us, and we will line the private 
wards with muslin—the way houses are 
finished off here interiorly. The rent 
will be $1,500 a month. We have en- 
gaged an apothecary at $300, and a cook 
at $250, a month. : 

We had an election on the 13th, and 
carried the Free State Constitution by 
an immense majority. 

November 24th, 1849.—Bayard Tay- 
lor, the poet, called on me two or three 
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days since, and spent the afternoon ; took 
tea with me, and we talked all the even- 
ing. I am delighted with him. He 
called again last evening to take his 
leave, and gave me some papers. 

We board, until our building is finish- 
ed, at Fowler’s Hotel, and pay $24 a 
week for our meals. I have procured 
the prices of some sorts of provisions, 
in order to show what we eat as well as 
what they cost. Beef, or.grizzly bear, 
and onions, fifty cents a pound; elk, 
thirty; venison, twenty-five; potatoes, 
thirty; poor butter, one dollar and a 
half. Salt provisions and ship- stores 
are too plenty to pay storage; they are 
not in demand, on account of the pre- 
vailing bowel complaints, and are often 
used to fill sloughs where the roads cross 
them. ° 

No letters have yet come to hand, and 
I may have to go down to San Francis- 
co for them, as every messenger disap- 
points me. The fare down is $40. 

December 23d, 1849 —We are at last 
in our new hospital building. It is, 
without doubt, the finest building in 
Sacramento. We have just opened, and 
are not yet complete in our arrange- 
ments. It is said to have cost the pro- 
prietors $15,000, and was no better than 
a barn at home that could be built for 
$2,000. It is finished inside with bleach- 
ed muslin, except the main ward, which 
is a garret, with half windows on the 
side and two full windows at each gable. 

The people at home can have no con- 
ception of the amount of suffering in the 
vicinity of this city. Hundreds are en- 
camped in tents through the rains and 
storms, scantily supplied with food and 
covering. Many were driven from the 
mines for want of food, and are begging 
for employment, asking only subsistence. 
Yesterday there were twenty-five deaths. 
The sickness does not arise from the 
severity of the climate, which is no cold- 
er than November at home, but from a 
complication of causes. The intermit- 
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tents of the autumn are aggravated by 
overwork, scanty and bad food, disap- 
pointment, and home-sickness. Men, in 
the ravings of delirium, call upon friends 
who are far off, and, dying, mutter the 
names of their loved ones; men, wast- 
ing away with chronic disease, lose their 
manhood, and weep often, like children, 
to see their mothers once more. It is a 
great satisfaction to us to give them 
shelter and ether things, for the want of 
which they are dying. Our enterprise 
commands the respect of the people, 
and we are determined to deserve it, so 
that if we are bankrupted it will be in a 
good cause. I fancy M—— wishing to 
help us with her needle! Much need 
there was and is of needles, but we are 
becoming quite adept. I have sewed 
my fingers sore. There are a number 


of respectable women in the city, but 
we renegades from our own have no 
claim upon them, and are banded to- 
gether like monks. There is nothing 


here to remind me of Christmas —the 
thermometer stands at “temperate,” and 
rain is falling. 

Fanuary 11th, 1850.—We are wit- 
nesses of another act in the great drama 
of Californian adventures. Perhaps, be- 
fore this reaches you, you will be in- 
formed of the calamitous flood that is 
now spreading destruction and death 
through the valley. We are all, about 
forty of us, in the upper story of our 
hospital: Dr. Morse and myself writing; 
Dr. Higgins, of Kentucky, reading La- 
martine’s “ Raphael ;” the cook prepar- 
ing something for breakfast; two or 
three other friends, quartered with us, 
talking in an under-tone; some asleep, 
and a few patients muttering in delirium. 
A lone woman, sick and destitute, is 
curtained off in a corner of the room, 
She lost her husband on the plains, and 
has been supporting herself, with the 
assistance of a few friends, until the 
flood drove her out. She was brought 
here, with six men, the night before last. 
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Some are dying on the floor; others, 
dead, are sewed up in blankets and sunk 
in the water in a room on the first floor. 
Dr. Morse pours some brandy in his 
ink, to give spirit to his letter; I pour 
from another bottle standing on the ta- 
ble, containing laudanum, to quiet the 
apprehensions that mine may awaken; 
then we all laugh, and go on as before. 

Fanuary 12th, 1850.—The water is 
still rising. Tents, houses, boxes, bar- 
rels, horses, mules, and cattle are sweep- 
ing by with the swollen torrent that is 
now spread out in a vast sea farther 
than the eye can reach. There are few 
two-story houses, and as the water rose, 
which it did at the rate of six inches an 
hour, men were compelled to get out- 
side. To-day there is no first floor in 
the city uncovered, and but for the ves- 
sels in the river, now all crowded with 
people, there is no telling what numbers 
must have perished. 

What a night was that of the oth of 
January! A warm rain from the south 
melted the snow on the Sierra, and the 
river during the day rose rapidly, and 
about night began to overflow its banks. 
We took warning, and cleared our first 
floor as fast as we could. Fortunately, 
our second floor is spacious, and by 
midnight everything was off the lower 
floor that could be injured by water. 
As the flood continued to rise, we have 
continued to bring up things, so that as 
yet we have sustained no great loss, ex- 
cept in the white linings and curtains of 
our private wards, in which we have 
taken so much pride. Men continue to 
come, begging to be taken in, or bring- 
ing some valuables for safe-keeping. 
Now that the doorways are inaccessible, 
they come in boats to the second story 
windows. We take only the sick, and 
none such are refused. To-day we 
went out in a boat to find some blank- 
ets, but in vain. We returned with 
some drift- wood for fuel. All sorts of 
means are in use to get about: bakers’ 
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troughs, rafts, and India-rubber beds. 
There is no sound of gongs or dinner- 
bells in the city. The yelling for help 
by some man on a roof, or clinging to 
some wreck—the howling of a dog 
abandoned by his master —the boister- 
ous revelry of men in boats, who find 
all they want to drink floating free about 
them — make the scene one never to be 
forgotten. After dark we see only one 
or two lights in the second city of Cali- 
fornia. I think the worst is now over, 
though the water is still gaining on us. 
The wind may rise, and cause a heavy 
sea; this I conceive to be our greatest 
danger. Weare in an ocean of water, 
and our building may be too frail to re- 
sist a strong wind with waves. The 
steamer Senator carried down all the 
people that could crowd on board, and 
we are in hopes of aid from below in 
time. I have some misgivings about 


our fate, but sure I am that we will not 


desert the sick, and if we are swept 
away, we will all go together. 

It is late, and for two nights and days 
I have not slept. I shall now lie down, 
and if the worst comes, I have taken 
precautions to have you get this letter. 

Sunday, Fanuary 13th, 1850.— The 
water has not risen or fallen since yes- 
terday, nor have we had any high wind. 
Yesterday we found it necessary to bury 
the dead. I spoke a whale-boat that 
was passing, made an agreement for the 
use of it in the afternoon for $40, and 
deposited three bodies in it. They had 
been sewed up in blankets and sunk in 
the first story; we fished them up with 
a hook and line, and laid them in the 
bottom of the boat—two White men and 
a Negro. Mr. Mulford—a Yale College 
man, who is staying with us and watch- 
ing the sick, and in other ways paying 
his board— Mr. Cannon, the druggist, 
and myself, with the two sailors owning 
the boat, started for land, which we 
could see with a glass from our window 
in a south-easterly direction from the 
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town. Of course coffins were out of the 
question, and we dug a large, square 
grave at the foot of an oak. The two 
White men we placed side by side, and 
the Black man across at their feet. In 
digging the grave, we found a large root 
of the tree intersecting the pit in both 
directions, as if two sticks had been 
placed across each other at right angles, 
and had grown together in that position. 
By chopping it oif at the erds, the root 
formed a perfect cross, which we plant- 
ed at the head of the grave, and then 
covered the mound with the soft, green 
sod. The day was beautiful; the mead- 
ow-larks and blackbirds were flying 
about us in great numbers, and along 
the shores wild-geese were feeding on 
the young grass. Sutter’s Fort was 
about a mile distant. 

To-day, two more poor emaciated re- 
mains have been deposited below. The 
weather is cooler, and the water is fall- 
ing a little. The vessels on the river 
are all crowded with people, and some 
cases of typhus or ship-fever have oc- 
curred. The high ground near the fort 
is covered with tents, dogs, and cattle. 
In this vicinity there has been but little 
loss of human life by drowning, that I 
have heard of, though it seemed unavoid- 
able. Had there been many women and 
children, results would have been other- 
wise. Cattle, however, have perished 
in immense numbers. 

On my return, to-day, from a visit to 
the bark Phanix to see a typhoid - fever 
patient, I found one of those admitted 
yesterday furiously insane. He broke a 
window and tried to jump out into the 
water, and, hailing a passing boat, offer- 
ed fifty dollars to be taken to the bark 
Mousam, from which vessel he had 
been sent. Dr. Morse was making ar- 
rangements for putting him in a straight- 
jacket, and I went to him to find some 
solution for so sudden a paroxysm. He 
had seen the dying around him, and the 
dead carried out in their burial blankets 
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—for everything has to be done in one 
room —had become melancholy, and 
finally maniacal. I talked sympathizing- 
ly with him, and tried to win his confi- 
dence. As I leaned over him he looked 
steadfastly in my face for a long time, and 
then said, “ Doctor, you have an honest 
face, but O my God! ”—and he covered 
his face with his hands for some time; 
then, in a tone of awful mystery, he said 
there were strange things going on in 
the house. He spoke of his wife and 
children in Hudson, in a frenzy of affec- 
tion, and said he should die, and never 
see them more. When I turned from 
his bed, he took my hand in both of his, 
and begged me to be his friend, as I had 
a wife that I loved. I assured him that 
I would do anything in the world for 
him, if he would keep quiet and not dis- 
turb the other sick people. “O! Doc- 


tor, you can do all I want done for me. 
You see, I could jump from that window 
and drown myself, but then my family 


would lose the benefit of a life insurance 
for $1,000. Now,” said he, in a whis- 
per that could not be heard at the next 
bed, “you can arrange it for me so that 
there will be no trouble. You can give 
me something in a cup of tea that will 
let me go, and my. family will be all 
right.” I assured him, in the same con- 
fidential tone, that the thing could be 
easily done if he was fully convinced 
that it was best; but the danger to me 
would be from his repentance when it 
would be too late, and in the agonies of 
death he would betray me; that I was 
not in a hurry to die, and least of all 
by the halter. He said he would keep 
the secret, and called on God to witness. 
After allowing him to persuade me for 
some time, I consented to grant his re- 
quest on certain conditions. He should, 
when the tea was prepared, drink it 
without speaking, lie down immediately, 
and make no sound, though he should 
suffer the tortures of the damned. The 
conditions were accepted. I then pre- 
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pared a cup of black tea, and in it dis- 
solved a full dose of the sulphate of 
morphia, and with an air of unconcern I 
handed him the tea. He took it in his 
hand as he rose to a sitting posture in 
his bed, and, looking with close scrutiny 
into my face, he said: “ You are fooling 
me!” ‘Give me the cup,” I said, with 
an air of offended honor that gave him 
to understand that he had violated his 
oath. He instantly drank the contents 
of the cup, and fell back upon his pillow 
with his eyes closed. When I returned 
to him a half hour after, he was in a 
deep sleep. It is now two o’clock in the 
morning, my watch is up, my maniac is 
sleeping heavily, and I must sleep too. 

Fanuary 14th, 1850.— My portfolio 
arrived this afternoon by the last trip of 
the India-rubber bed, by means of which 
we have established a system of inter- 
nal navigation between the various apart- 
ments on the first floor. We came near 
losing our apothecary to-day. He was 
experimenting with a new mode of nav- 
igation in the main hall of the building. 
He had procured a butter - barrel, which 
had a square hole cut in the side big 
enough to admit his body by a little 
squeezing, and started off from the stairs, 
holding on to the -siding for support. 
He had not gone many feet when he 
capsized, and hung head down, unable 
to extricate himself. Peter, who is a 
good swimmer, went to his rescue, and 
Cannon came out looking as if he was 
ashamed that he was not drowned. 

The water is falling a little. I have 
been reading to my maniac some pas- 
sages of your last letter. He is quite 
rational and calm to-day, but it does not 
answer to lead his thoughts toward his 
home. 

Fanuary 23d, 1850.—The water has 
left the floor, though it is three or four 
feet in depth around the house. We 
found four barrels of pork, one of beef, 
and a case of wine on our premises, that 
were not there when the flood came. 
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We don’t hesitate to appropriate them 
as a contribution to the support of the 
many destitute people thrown upon us. 

Fanuary 24th, 1850.—All things go 
on swimmingly, but not in the same 
sense that they did early in the month. 
To-day, six more poor emaciated victims 
of chronic diarrhea were brought to us. 
They were found accidentally in a can- 
vas house, when the inundation had 
reached their beds, and for two weeks 
have been lying on the wet ground with- 
out fire; two days, they tell us, they 
were without food. We have purchased 
a bale of blankets, and are able to throw 
away many old ones, as we can not get 
them washed. We have demanded as- 
sistance from the City Council, for as 
yet we have not had a dollar from any 
quarter since the flood. Thus far we 
have had to pay our expenses by a few 
pay- patients and outside practice. Of 
those who are destitute, and who get 
well, we take their notes; if they die, 
we take a check on Heaven. 

February 14th, 1850.—We had a visit 
this week from a lady—a Mrs. Chandler 
—who came to see one of our patients 
sick with scurvy. It was the first time 
that I have spoken to a woman since I 
saw General Wilson’s family in Novem- 
ber. A few days ago, I took a walk out 
to the fort. It was delightful to tread 
upon the soft, green turf. I saw only 
two flowers—one a species of ranuncu- 
dus, the other an aradis. 1 brought 
them home, and for a while they flour- 
ished on my table. The weather for 
two weeks has been warm and clear like 
May at home, and the lofty peaks of the 
Sierra show clear, white, and grand. 
The country is very healthy, and the 
cases we have with us now are chiefly 
scurvy and chronic disease of the bow- 
els ; a complication that is very fatal. 

February 15th, 1850.—This afternoon 
I took my gun, and crossed the Sacra- 
mento on the ferry, to commune with 
nature in her sylvan solitudes. How 
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unlike the place where we encamped 
last September! Soft green fields, flow- 
ers, and singing birds. It was late in 
the day, and I sat on the fallen trunk of 
one of those mighty woodland monarchs, 
and watched the sun as it went down 
behind the blue range of mountains be- 
tween us and the sea. The oaks are 
yet bare, except with clumps of ever- 
green mistletoe, but the meadow was 
rich with grass and budding flowers, in- 
terspersed with ponds of water covered 
with thousands of wild ducks, feeding. 
It is the pairing season of these birds, 
and two by two they sail about and gab- 
ble their love-notes. You would not 
have shot them, would you? I could 
not, they were so wild! The jay blew 
his rough reed; he is not so pretty a 
bird as ours—he is too blue. The little 
woodpecker, that bores a hole in the 
bark of trees and fits an acorn in so 
tight that you have to cut the wood to 
get it out, cries like the dry axle of a 
wheel-barrow. The little “cher- whit” 
chirped and flitted about when the sun 
went down, as if vexed; but I missed 
the violets, Claytonias, hepaticas, and 
other familiar faces of the spring-time. 
The sun was gone, the grass grew of a 
yellow green as the light was reflected 
from the golden sky, and finally black; 
I heard only the “peeping ” of frogs and 
the sounds from the city, and returned. 

March 25th, 1850.—1 have now a pa- 
tient who has interested me very much. 
His name is Potter, from New Haven, 
Conn.; he is about thirty years of age. 
He has the prevailing disease, and has 
become very much emaciated. He had 
been urged long ago to return home, but 
he was too hopeful, until now his cour- 
age fails him. He showed me his wife’s 
portrait, read extracts from her letters, 
and gave way to the most extravagant 
grief as the conviction fastened itself 
upon him that he should see her no 
more. It seems that his family are in 
independent circumstances at home, but 
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the enthusiasm of the hour caught him, 
and he joined a company bound to Cali- 
fornia. I have attended him daily for a 
month, and though I have sometimes 
been hopeful, his case is very discour- 
aging. If milk were more abundant, 
more of these cases might be cured. 

I have almost forgotten what I used 
to eat at home. We have plenty of good 
food now, but not much variety; bread 
and beef are the staples. Hunters do 
not bring in much game at this time of 
the year; they are all off to the mines. 
Potatoes are so poor that we do not use 
them. Eggs and milk are to be had — 
the former at six dollars a dozen, and 
the latter at one dollar a quart; we use 
them only for patients. Butter is down 
to one dollar a pound; dried peaches 
have fallen, so that I got a few pounds 
to-day at fifty-five cents. 

April 4th, 1850.—The river has risen 
nearly to an overflow, and rain is falling. 
Yesterday, I strolled out to the vicinity 
of the fort. Capt. Sutter no longer lives 
there, but has taken up his residence at 
Hock Farm, on the Feather River. It 
is impossible to imagine a more de- 
lightful scene than the country presents 
at this time; it is a boundless meadow, 
covered with a soft, dense carpet of 
flowers. The slight elevations are per- 
fectly crowded with flowers of every 
hue, some of them very pretty, and all 
new to me. I recognize a few by their 
generic forms as old friends—larkspurs, 
lupins, and butter-cups, but the species 
are all new. There are no bushes ex- 
cept along the water-courses, and you 
might travel all day over these meadows 
without interruption, startling the wild 
cattle, deer, and geese. Meadow-larks 
will start up and warble their sweet 
nojes as they fly and alight again near 
by. Magpies and ravens, birds unknown 
to us at home, are mixed up with crows, 
“wake-ups,” and other birds familiar to 
my boyhood haunts, and make the old 
oaks vocal. 
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May 5th, 1850.— My friend, Hiram 
Bingham, goes home by the next steam- 
er. He was a member of our company. 
He has been leading the nomadic life of 
a miner, and has picked up about $2,000, 
which he will carry home. That seems 
small compensation for all the dangers 
and hardships passed through, and the 
time spent; yet it is better than the 
average of the company have done. But 
what a letting-down from the expecta- 
tions that were indulged in on the way 
out! The laziest man would have turn- 
ed up his nose at a compromise on a 
hundred thousand dollars. 

We have just organized a medical so- 
ciety, called the Medico -Chirurgical 
Association, the first of the kind that 
has been formed in the “ Republic.” 
Dr. Bay, of Albany, was chosen Presi- 
dent; Doctors Morse and White, Vice- 
Presidents; Dr. J. R. Riggs, of Patter- 
son, N. J., Recording Secretary; and 
Dr. J. D. B. Stillman, Corresponding 
Secretary. When fully organized, it will 
consist of about fifty members. So, you 
see, we are pretty well supplied with 
medical men. Many of them are men 
of high standing at home, and advanced 
in years. Three of our officers have 
been presidents of county societies at 
home. Dr. Morse is to deliver an ad- 
dress before the society on the 22d. 
So, hurrah for our noble profession, and 
the new Republic of the Pacific! 

Before now California may have been 
rejected as a State in the Union; if so, 
our eastern friends will not be under 
the necessity of calling upon us to “stop 
that knocking.” There are many here 
who have never entertained the idea of 
making this country their permanent 
home, who will do so should that step 
be taken. However, it is not generally 
believed that, when the crisis comes, 
Congress will reject the State. 

There are some reasons why I would 
like to live in California, independently 
of its charming climate. There is more 
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intelligence and generous good- feeling 
than in any country I ever saw. Men 
are valued for what they are. There 
are great rogues here, it is true, but 
there is a smaller proportion of mean 
and dishonorable men, and one feels 
that he has a standing here that it takes 
a man until he is old and rich to enjoy 
at home. 

May 12th, 1850.—How strange it 
seems to me, sometimes, to be here in 
this last known country on the globe, 
where the extremest verge of the West 
dies out, and the East—where empire 
first began, and where it still holds its 
untroubled sway—confronts us. How 
little were we aware, when we first set 
our feet on these distant shores, what 
trials and dangers awaited us. We all 
went forward, confidently and rashly. 
It is true that we saw our fellows falling 
around us, “like leaves in wintry weath- 
er,” but we saw no difficulties but those 
that were passed. 

Mr. Potter, of whom I wrote as con- 
valescent, died at the hospital last week. 
We buried him in the sand-hill below 
the town, where I counted nearly eight 
hundred graves over which the grass 
had not grown. . 

This evening, I called, in company 
with Dr. M——, on Dr. Birdsall, an old 
army surgeon, who has a daughter— 
a very refined and accomplished girl. 
They live in a fine little cottage, ele- 
gantly furnished. It is surprising how 
rapidly home comforts are increasing ; 
but how few women there are—not 
enough to leaven the heavy mass of 
which society is composed. Quite a 
number of vile libels on the sex have 
found their way out here, and they were 
never so much honored before —not 
even before their fall It will not 
always be so: noble women will banish 
this moral darkness, and make this 
country what our own is, one of the 
most beautiful and happy in the world. 

I have been attending a trial to-day, 
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in which slavery was the issue. It is 
the first time the issue has been made 
in the Territory. A Southerner brought 
a slave with him to this country; but 
the slave, discovering that he had rights 
here, left his master to provide for him- 
self. The master claimed him, on the 
ground that he was here on business, 
and not a resident, and as such, under 
the Constitution, had the right to pass 
through the State with his slave. On 
the other hand, it was argued that he 
brought the slave here for the purpose 
of working him as such, and had so 
worked him. The court decided that 
the Negro was free; he was then arrest- 
ed on the charge of resisting an officer 
at the time of his arrest. He was tried 


before a justice, and acquitted, on the 
ground that the officer had no authority 
to arrest him, and resistance was justi- 
fiable under the circumstances. 

May 15th, 1850.—Some one came 
this morning into my room in the City 


Hotel, where three of us were sleeping, 
and despoiled my pockets of their con- 
tents, including a bag containing about 
$75 in gold dust. I am sorry to learn 
by such a sacrifice that thieves have ar- 
rived in the country. I have no doubt 
that there will be a plenty of them here 
by and by. 

Among the acquaintances I have form- 
ed here is Captain Ringgold, of the Navy; 
he is a brother of Major Ringgold, who 
was killed at the battle of Palo Alto, and 
whose half-brother, a physician, I met 
at Callao. I ‘have also been pleased 
with the acquaintance of Dr. Chamber- 
lin, a surgeon in the Mexican War, 
and lately connected with the Mexican 
Boundary Survey, where he was asso- 
ciated with my old college friend, Char- 
ley Parry, botanist of the expeditign. 
Charley is now on the Gila River. 
Ringgold was in command of the ex- 
ploring party from Wilkes’ Expedition, 
that went up the Sacramento River as 
far as the fish-weir. It would have been 
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well for me if I had stopped there too. 

Fune 2d, 1850.—The city is dull, but 
the weather is charming, and sickness is 
almost unknown. A few chronic cases 
of last winter’s disease still linger on to 
their inevitable fate. Yesterday, I rode 
out to Norris’ Ranch—the same that on 
Fremont’s map is called Sinclair’s. It 
is a very large estate, about six miles up 
the American Fork, and on the other 
side of it. It is stocked with about 
twenty thousand head of cattle and 
horses, and a great number of Indians. 
These are no better than slaves. Nor- 
ris is their big chief, and seems to have 
absolute authority over them. Just after 
I left, one Indian stabbed another in 
the thigh; as the blood could not be 
stopped, he was sent into the town. 
The offender was hunted and lassoed, 
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FEEL highly honored, Mr. Presi- 

dent and gentlemen of the Associ- 
ated Alumni, in being called upon to 
respond to the sentiment proposed. 
And yet it is difficult, it is impossible, 
in any remarks I may make in the few 
moments allowed to me, to do justice 
to the character and public services of 
the great judge and statesman. Mr. 
Chase was so connected with the public 
events of the last quarter of a century, 
that no just appreciation of the influence 
he exerted, or of the services he ren- 
dered, can be had without reciting to a 
great extent the civil and political his- 
tory of the country during that period. 
All this has been done in numerous ad- 
dresses and publications since his death, 
and you do not expect me on this oc- 
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brought to the house, and was about to 
be shot, but the sentence was suspended 
until the result of the wound was known. 
Here I saw the first results of agricult- 
ure, and I am perfectly astonished. I 
was shown fields of corn, wheat, barley, 
peas, etc., all looking well—the barley 
was so heavy that it could not stand up. 
Mr. H , one of the company that 
came out in the 7/71, and the laziest 
man of the crowd—so shiftless, that 
when the company broke up no one 
would take him in— went out to Norris’ 
Ranch, and took the garden patch to 
cultivate vegetables, giving for rent only 
the vegetables the family want to use; 
and that fellow, at the present prices of 
vegetables, will make more money this 
summer than any five men in his com- 


pany. 


JUSTICE CHASE.* 


casion to go over the same ground. I 
shall not therefore trace the history of 
that long struggle with the slave power, 
in which he so largely participated, from 
its commencement in 1831 to its final 
triumph in the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion of President Lincoln, and the adop- 
tion of the great Constitutional Amend- 
ment, prohibiting forever slavery and 
involuntary servitude everywhere within 
the jurisdiction of the United States, 
except so far as reference to that strug- 
gle may serve to illustrate the character 
of its greatest hero. Nor shall I refer, 
except’ for the same purpose, to that 
grand system of finance which he cre- 
ated and organized, and which carried 
us through the greatest war of modern 
history without a shock to the public 
credit, to the marvel and admiration of 
the world. I shall rather confine my- 
self, in the very few remarks I shall 
make—and in this I suppose I shall car- 
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ry out your wishes—to what I know per- 
sonally of Mr. Chase, and shall give you 
the judgment I formed of him during a 
period of over eight years, in which I 
had the honor to be his associate. 

Mr. Chase was appointed Chief Jus- 
tice in December, 1864. Drevious to 
that time I had frequently met him in 
society in Washington, but I had no re- 
lations with him beyond those which 
every member of the Supreme Court 
forms with the heads of the different 
executive departments. After that pe- 
riod I was necessarily brought in daily 
association with him during the sessions 
of the Court, which usually lasted from 
four to six months each year. And it is 
with pride that I am able to state that 
during this entire period our relations 
were of the most cordial kind. There 
was a dignity of manner and a majesty 
of presence about him that repelled fa- 
miliarity and inspired respect and rever- 
ence, and yet there was at the same time a 


gentleness and an indescribable grace of 
manner, that won almost everyone who 


approached him. It is the experience 
of nearly everyone that familiarity with a 
person takes something from the respect 
and reverence which we should other- 
wise entertain for him. Great person- 
ages generally lose something of their 
greatness in our estimation by contact 
with them. No such result followed 
from contact with Mr. Chase. No man 
ever left his presence with a feeling less 
reverent than when he entered it. The 
intimacy of years only augmented ad- 
miration for his abilities and respect for 
his character. 

A very brief association with the 
Chief Justice showed me that the secret 
of his great successes lay in his intel- 
lectual integrity. His eminent abilities 
would have secured high official position 
and power at any time, but they alone 
would never have made him the cham- 
pion of great principles in advance of 
their general recognition. By intellect- 
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ual integrity, I mean that quality of 
mind which leads one not merely to 
seek the right and the truth on all oc- 
casions and on all questions, but to res- 
olutely follow the right and the truth, 
when once discovered, without regard to 
personal considerations. It is that qual- 
ity of mind which insures at all times 
fidelity to one’s convictions. It was that 
quality of mind which led Mr. Chase, 
when a mere youth, at the beginning of 
his career to take sides with the party, 
then insignificant in numbers, which op- 
posed the further extension of slavery, 
and sought to limit its existence to the 
States where it then prevailed. He did 
not wait to give this party his co-opera- 
tion until it had grown sufficiently pow- 
erful to become an important element in 
the politics of the country. He did not 
consider as of any consequence the un- 
popularity and odium which would at- 
tach to him from his espousal of the 
cause of the despised and hated set of 
fanatics, as they were then sneeringly 
called. He did not give the slightest 
weight, as against his convictions, to the 
fact that wealth, influence, and position 
for him were all on the other side. He 
never hesitated as to his course for a 
single moment. He believed that every 
human being had a right, until it was 
forfeited by crime, to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. He had read 
in the Great Charter of the republic, 
the instrument which announced to the 
world the separation of the colonies from 
the mother country and the birth of a 
new nation, that with these rights all 
men were endowed —not by constitu- 
tions of government, not by legal enact- 
ments, not by decrees of courts, not by 
regulations of society—but by their Cre- 
ator; and that to secure these rights — 
not to grant them, not to create them— 
governments are instituted among men; 
and to the maintenance of the truths, 
which in that great instrument are de- 
clared to be self-evident, but which were 
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practically denied by the nation, he at 
that early age devoted his life. 

You and I, Mr. President, remember 
well the time when to be known as fa- 
voring the abolition of slavery was to 
be sneered at, despised, and persecuted. 
Such treatment had no terrors for this 
courageous young Chase. He had read 
the story of the persecuted Nazarenes, 
how they had taken up the emblem of 
the ignominious death of their Master ; 
how they had painted it on their ban- 
ners, and made it the sign under which 
they conquered. So he, in imitation of 
them, was willing to take up the name of 
reproach, and under it to fight to the end. 
And so he did, and it was permitted 
to him to live and see the victory, and 
join with Mr. Lincoln in that crowning 
act of the great President’s life, the 
Emancipation Proclamation. He wrote 
those words in that instrument in which 
the President invoked upon the act of 
emancipation the considerate judgment 
of mankind, and the gracious favor of 
Almighty God. 

The same intellectual integrity accom- 
panied Mr. Chase through his whole 
life, and was frequently exhibited under 
the most trying circumstances while he 
was upon the bench. I will mention 
only one instance, which came under 
my personal observation; it is the one 
which led to the first “legal tender” 
decision. 

It is undoubtedly true that the fame 
of Mr. Chase will rest principally, though 
not entirely, upon his career as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. It was a grand 
thing to have created a system of finance 
which enabled the country to bear the 
enormous burdens imposed by the war; 
greater, I venture to say, than were ever 
borne by any nation during a period of 
equal duration. Mr. Chase very natu- 
rally felt great pride in his system of 
measures, and in the creation of a na- 
tional currency which followed. Among 
the provisions in the several Acts of 
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Congress authorizing the issue of United 
States notes was one which made them a 
legal tender for all debts public and pri- 
vate, with certain specified exceptions. 
This provision, Mr. Chase thought at the 
time was necessary, and he recommend- 
ed its adoption by Congress, although 
he came to that conclusion with much 
reluctance and hesitation. The provis- 
ion was strenuously opposed at the time 
by many of the ablest lawyers of both 
houses of Congress as unnecessary and 
impolitic, as well as in conflict with the 
Constitution. It was urged with much 
force that a dollar in fact and a promise 
to pay a dollar, could not be made by 
legislative power equivalent things ; and 
that the actual value of the notes would 
depend, by a universal law of currency, 
upon their convertibility into gold in 
the market, and not upon mere Con- 
gressional declaration. The validity of 
the provision at last found its way for 
adjudication to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, where Mr. Chase 
presided as Chief Justice. In no more 
embarrassing position was a public man, 
possessing great pride of opinion, ever 
placed. A large portion of the people 
believed in the constitutionality of the 
provision; nearly all the Supreme Courts 
of the loyal States had judicially de- 
cided in its favor; three of the seven 
Judges then on the Supreme Bench 
were of the same opinion, and regard 
for consistency strongly urged the ac- 
quiescence of the Chief Justice. The 
question was argued and re-argued, and 
presented in every possible shape to the 
court. The Chief Justice pondered long 
upon the subject, and looked at it in 
every possible light. He held in his 
hands the casting vote; but fidelity to 
his convictions triumphed over his re- 
gard for consistency. He preferred to 
be the honest judge rather than the con- 
sistent statesman. He decided against 
the constitutionality of the provision. He 
read the opinion of the Court, and he thus 
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alluded to his own change of views. He 
said: 

“Jt is not surprising that amid the tumult of the 
late civil war, and under the influence of apprehen- 
sions for the safety of the Republic almost universal, 
different views, never before entertained by Ameri- 
can statesmen or jurists, were adopted by many. The 
time was not favorable to considerate reflection upon 
the constitutional limits of legislative or executive au- 
thority. If power was assumed from patriotic mo- 
tives, the assumption found ready justification in 
patriotic hearts. Many who doubted yielded their 
doubts ; many who did not doubt were silent. Some 
who were strongly averse to making Government 
notes a legal tender felt themselves constrained to 
acquiesce in the views of the advocates of the meas- 
ure. Nota few who then insisted upon its necessity, 
or acquiesced in that view, have, since the return of 
peace, and under the influence of the calmer time, 
reconsidered their conclusions, and now concur in 
those which we have just announced.” 


Subsequently, when, upon a change in 
the members of the Court, a different de- 
cision was reached, Mr. Chase referred 
directly to his own action in recommend- 
ing the legal tender provision, and said 
that examination and reflection under 


more propitious circumstances had sat- 
isfied him that his original opinion was 
erroneous, and that he did not hesitate 


to declare it. (12 Wallace, 576.) I 
might enumerate other cases, not as 
striking, but also illustrative of his per- 
fect intellectual integrity. But I must 
pass to other traits. 

Equally conspicuous with this integ- 
rity was the generosity of his nature. 
While the war lasted, he was for carry- 
ing it on energetically, in order that it 
might be speedily closed ; but when the 
strife of arms had ceased, he was for 
actual and real peace — not one in name 
only. He believed that in the treatment 
of the South, the charity which covers a 
multitude of sins, which the great apos- 
tle declared to be the chiefest of virtues, 
was also the highest political wisdom 
and policy. Proscription, persecution, 
and military commissions he hated and 
loathed in his inmost soul. From the 
time the last shot was fired, he pleaded 
for universal amnesty, and to the proc- 
lamations of t’ > President granting am- 
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nesty he gave the most liberal con- 
struction. He held with the majority 
of the Court that the benign prerog- 
ative of mercy, vested in the Presi- 
dent by the Constitution, could not be 
fettered by Congressional limitations ; 
that the pardon gave to its recipient a 
new life; that it blotted out his guilt 
and made him in the eye of the law as 
innocent as though he had never offend- 
ed, and restored to him all rights of 
property not previously invested in oth- 
ers by judicial judgment. By his mod- 
erate and conciliatory principles and by 
his open and generous nature, he had 
won troops of friends at the South, and 
on the day of his death there were no 
more sorrowful hearts in the republic 
than those which beat in Richmond, the 
capital of the late confederacy. 

When Mr. Chase went on the bench 
there were many persons, and among 
them were some of his warmest friends, 
who doubted whether his previous de- 
votion to public affairs had not unfitted 
him for a judicial position. He had for 
years practically abandoned the profes- 
sion of the law. He had given the bet- 
ter part of his life to the public, and was 
not at the time regarded as one of the 
leading jurists of the country, or even 
of his own State. He was not master 
of the learning of the Common Law, 
and he never made any pretensions to 
such learning. He possessed, however, 
what was far more important for his 
new position —a knowledge of constitu- 
tional and public law; of the workings 
of our complex system of government ; 
of the true relations between the Gener- 
al Government and the States, and of all 
public questions, which have interested 
and divided the minds of the country 
since the adoption of the Constitution. 
He was familiar with all the legislation 
caused by or growing out of the civil 
war. And more than all, he possessed 
a power to readily comprehend legal 
questions, and a facility of mastering 
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them, which could seldom fail to lead to 
right judgments. Whatever doubts on 
this head were entertained when he was 
appointed Chief Justice, they were speed- 
ily dissipated. He took from the outset 
his appropriate position as the head of 
the bench, and at every term, until pros- 
trated by sickness, he gave some of the 
most important opinions of the Court. 
Those opinions relate principally to 
questions growing out of the war, the 
legislation respecting the currency, the 
condition of the States during the re- 
bellion, the measures taken to restore 
them to their proper relations to the 
General Government, and the effect of 
the proclamations of pardon and amnes- 
ty by the President. They are models 
of their kind. They are written in a 
style at once lucid, terse, and forcible, 
and they exhibit great grasp of principles 
and great power to draw logical deduc- 
tions from them. 

The Chief Justices of the United 
States have all been remarkable men, 
and were distinguished in public life be- 
fore they went on the bench. John Jay, 
the first Chief Justice, had been Gov- 
ernor of New York, its Chief Justice, 
President of the Continental Congress, 
Minister to Spain, and Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs under the Confedera- 
tion. While he was Chief Justice of 
the United States he was appointed by 
Washington Minister to England, the 
appointment not being at the time con- 
sidered incompatible with his judicial 
position. John Rutledge, the second 
Chief Justice, had been President of the 
Colony of South Carolina, Governor 
of the State, and its representative in 
the Continental Congress. Oliver Ells- 
worth, the third Chief Justice, had been 
a Judge of the Superior Court of Con- 
necticut and a Senator in Congress from 
that State. While he was Chief Justice 
he was appointed special Minister to 
France, and continued to hold both 
Offices at the same time. John Mar- 
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shall, the fourth Chief Justice, had been 
a member of the Executive Council of 
Virginia, a member of the Legislature 
of that State and of the Convention 
of the State called to ratify the Consti- 
tution of the United States, Minister to 
France, Member of Congress, and Sec- 
retary of State. He was Secretary of 
State when he was appointed Chief 
Justice, and he held both offices until 
the close of the administration of Mr. 
Adams. Roger B. Taney, the fifth Chief 
Justice, had been Attorney General of 
the United States and Secretary of the 
Treasury. Mr. Chase, the sixth Chief 
Justice, had been twice Governor of 
Ohio, Senator of the United States from 
that State, and Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

All the Chief Justices, as I have said, 
were remarkable men, and were distin- 
guished in public life before they were 
elevated to the bench. But in intellect- 
ual power and vigor, and ability to grasp 


great principles, Mr. Chase had not his 
superior among them. 

I should be glad, Mr. President, if I 
had time, to give you some account of 
the interest Mr. Chase felt in this State. 
Twice he had. made arrangements to 


visit the State with me. Once the visit 
was postponed on account of the late- 
ness of the season, and once by his ill- 
health. Had he lived, he intended the 
present summer to pass some weeks in 
Colorado, and he stated to me that he 
might possibly extend his visit to Cali- 
fornia. He wanted to see this State; 
he believed that it had a great future 
before it, and that it was destined to ex- 
ert a mighty influence for good upon the 
people of Asia and of the islands of the 
Pacific. But he believed that the State, 
to fulfill the great mission manifestly as- 
signed by Providence to her, must be 
just in her dealings with those people. 
He believed, what all right-thinking men 
do and must believe, in the common 
fatherhood of God and the universal 
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brotherhood of man; and that the State 
would never accomplish her high des- 
tiny until she governed her conduct in 
conformity with this doctrine. 

The private life of Mr. Chase was one 
of spotless purity. In every social re- 
lation’ he was without blemish. He car- 
ried the Christian virtues with him into 
his daily life. During my whole associ- 
ation with him, for over eight years, I 
never heard him utter an unkind word 
of a single human being, although con- 
versation was frequently of persons who 
at the time were assailing his conduct 
and maligning his motives. I doubt 
whether so much can be said truth- 
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fully of any other man of this generation. 

That Mr. Chase was ambitious to ad- 
minister the affairs of the nation there is 
no doubt, and had he been called to the 
Presidency there is every reason to be- 
lieve that he would have rendered great 
services to the country, and added new 
claims to the admiration of the world. 
But there was enough of fulfillment of 
great purposes in his career to satisfy 
the ambition of any one. His name is 
indissolubly connected with the greatest 
events in our history, and for his ser- 
vices to his country and to mankind he 
will be remembered and honored so 
long as that history is read among men. 


THE IRON MONK. 


RIP, drip, drip, the rain is plash- 

ing into the tiny lakes and rivers 
in the sodden garden-beds. Through 
the open window comes the faint, sweet 
smell of the damp earth—that moist, 
spring -like odor, which nothing else re- 
sembles. A soft twittering comes from 
under the eaves, where the happy little 
feathered lovers—who yesterday were 
flying about in the sunshine, building 
their wee house—have taken shelter. 
Under my window, a great black snail 
is leisurely promenading. In the kitch- 
en, Jean is whistling (all out of tune) 
some popular air. Lisette has been 
scolding him. Good, stupid Jean stares 
at her, says nothing—and goes on 
whistling. These good people love one 
another; but Lisette is quick, eager, 
self-reliant—Jean is slow and plodding. 
“He has no thought,” she says sharp- 
ly, in her quick, brisk utterance. Jean 
smiles doubtfully, and goes off to his 
work. I speak of his goodness, his 
kind heart, and Lisette’s black eyes fill 
with tears. 
Yesterday, I found two slender sprays 





of the fragrant lily of the valley—the 
woods will be full of them soon. They 
sway about in the soft air, their tiny 
waxen cups filled to the very brim with 
sweetness. My grandmother dreamed 
of them the day she died, waking sud- 
denly, with an exclamation of delight. 
“What is it?” I asked. “Ah! mon 
enfant,” she answered, with a sigh, “I 
was gathering lilies at the old chdfeau.” 
The last disappointment in a life of sor- 
row! Do her hands gather their sweet 
blossoms in the gardens to which she 
has gone? I hope so, indeed. 

I am not so young as I was, and this 
quiet life suits me. When the heart is 
content, it needs but little to give us 
pleasure. It is happiness to breathe the 
sweet air, and listen to the soft patter of 
the rain. How steadily the drops fall 
on the gravel, and with what petulant 
laughter they splash out upon the stones. 
What a day to be lazy in! Jean can not 
possibly ask me to-day to walk over his 
fields with him. If Lisette will but let 
me alone—she looks with an evil eye 
on those long quiet hours of dreaming. 
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Ah, me! my fate is coming; I know it 
in the firm decided sound of the ad- 
vancing footsteps: 

“Will Mademoiselle please. enter the 
salon?” 

Once there, I listen patiently to her 
exclamations of horror over the dust, 
and the filmy webs with which genera- 
tions of spiders have festooned the old 
pictures. At last, I am brought to con- 
fess that Jean is idle to-day, and I con- 
sent to his dusting the dirty faces of my 
ancestors, if it so pleases him. It does 
not please him —he would much rather 
be left in peace — but it pleases Lisette, 
and I am released. Lisette is happy. A 
ladder is brought — brushes —cloths. I 
retreat in dismay, carrying with me the 
remembrance of a face which, it seemed 
to my fancy, looked reproachfully down 
upon me. A man in the prime of life, 
with bold, haughty features, an eagle 
eye, and a firm, proud mouth. He is in 
full armor, over which hangs a monk’s 
robe, and in his mailed hand he holds a 
crucifix — grasping it likea sword. The 
“Tron Monk,” he is called. The face 


haunts me; fiery, passionate, it accords. 


ill with the humility of the monk’s habit. 
“What a history that man has!” I say 
to myself. My eye falls upon the little 
leathern box; my grandmother’s words 
recur to me: “Jn it you will find the 
life-secrets of many of your race.” 
Why not that of the Iron Monk? I 
open it eagerly. Under many others, 
I find a paper in my grandmother’s 
writing; the ink is faded, but I read 
the title, and joyfully draw forth my 
prize. The rain is still falling gently. 
I settle myself back in my chair and 
begin. 


THE LEGEND OF THE IRON MONK. 

There are many legends concerning 
the Iron Monk in which truth and error 
are so mingled that it is almost impossi- 
ble to separate the real from the false; 
but this I have tried to do, thinking that 
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some one besides myself may wonder 
over the strange story of this unfortu- 
nate man, so deeply sinned against. 

Once—I do not know the year—there 
were twin brothers born at the chdé/eau. 
Their father—proud and fiery—was slain 
in some fierce quarrel within a month 
after their birth. His gentle wife soon 
followed her lord, leaving her children 
to the guardianship of a distant relative, 
then in Paris. Ten years passed. He 
brought his motherless daughter to the 
chéteau,; after that he seldom left it. 
Crafty, subtile, he soon saw that with 
the bold Victor his influence was little. 
The young lord knew his power, and 
was jealous of interference. His proud 
lips would curl with a contemptuous smile 
while listening to the commands of his 
cousin, not one of which he ever obeyed. 
From the first they hated and mistrusted 
each other. Meanwhile, over the gen- 
tle Louis the guardian’s power increased 
day by day. With passionate sorrow, 
Victor saw his brother drawn farther 
and farther away from him. Weak, 
easily flattered, Louis soon yielded him- 
self heart and soul to his wily kinsman. 
And Victor—too proud to complain, yet 
suffering intensely—lavished his warm 
love on the little. Antoinette. Four 
years older than she, he was the pro- 
tector as well as playmate; brother 
changed to lover, and life smiled once 
more on the young Victor. 

The cross was raised, and the earth 
shook with the tread of armed men; 
bugles were ringing, pennons flying, and 
from every hill and valley came the 
shout, “For the cross! For the cross!” 
With the blood of his race leaping hotly 
in his veins, Victor prepared to join his 
countrymen. He was of age—none 
sought to stay him, and it was in the 
soft eyes of Antoinette alone that he 
saw grief at parting. Proudly, coldly, 
he bade adieu to the home of his fath- 
ers. With a firm step he crossed the 
court. His brother started forward as 
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if to throw himself into his arms, but a 
hand detained him; a few whispered 
words, and he stood motionless. Vic- 
tor’s hand was on his horse’s bridle— 
his troop was waiting —when a light 
step sounded behind him—and Antoi- 
nette flung herself, sobbing, on his heart. 
A dark scowl settled on the face of 
Louis. Tenderly Victor soothed her, 
as with trembling hands she fastened a 
rich scarf about him, on which she had 
embroidered the word, “ Toujours.” 

“Ah! Mignon,” he said, sadly, “will 
you love me always?” 

“ Always, Victor.” 


Twelve years passed. One day in 
summer, in the twilight, a tired horse 
slowly climbed the hill overlooking the 
chdteau. His rider—a knight with his 
visor down—looked eagerly from side 
to side. Lights were beginning to glim- 
mer among the trees. A workman pass- 
ed him singing. 


“Tell me, good friend, who lives yon- 
der,” said the knight, pointing to the 
gray walls beneath him. 

“Our good lord and his lady,” an- 
swered the man, gazing curiously at the 
tired horse and his armed rider. 


The knight started. “Who is your 
lord?” he asked, huskily. 

“Count Louis,” said the man, won- 
deringly. 

“He had a brother?” 

“QO, the brother, God rest his soul, 
was killed in battle; though some say,” 
he added, mysteriously, “the devil flew 
away with him.” 

The stranger laughed harshly. Throw- 
ing the man some gold, he set spurs to 
his horse, and galloped down the hill. 
That night the monks in the neighbor- 
ing monastery were roused by a loud 
knocking at the gate. A strange voice 
demanded speech with their Abbot. 
Bolts were drawn, doors unbarred. A 
tired horse was stabled beside the Ab- 
bot’s well-fed palfrey, and a strange 
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guest sat at the Abbot’s table. Mid- 
night had tolled long since, and siill the 
Abbot and his guest sat talking, in low, 
earnest tones. 

“And now, good Father, for your 
story,”’ said the knight, lifting the flagon 
of wine to his lips. 

“If it be your pleasure, my lord” — 
and the Abbot hesitated. 

“It zs my pleasure,” was the author- 
itative answer, and shading his face with 
his mailed hand, he signed to the Abbot 
to begin. 

With a nervous tremor in his voice, 
the churchman obeyed. 

“Four years after you had left us, my 
lord, there was a private marriage at the 
chateau. How it came about, I know 
not, but so it was. You were gone, and 
the Lady Antoinette’s memory was short. 
Tidings of you came but seldom. Oc- 
casionally some wandering minstrel sung 
of your daring deeds. 

“*He will be killed, one day,’ said 
your kinsman. 

“A twelvemonth afterward a messen- 
get arrived. He bore tidings of your 
death. Count Louis commanded mass- 
es to be said for your soul, and took 
possession of your lands. 

“One evening, a lady, thickly veiled, 
sought speech with me. She placed a 
packet in my hands. ‘By the love you 
bear Count Victor, send this to him.’ 
Her voice trembled with emotion. 

“<¢Lady,’ I said, gravely, ‘does your 
husband sanction this?’ 

“She shuddered violently. 

“You will keep my secret? You 
loved Count Victor—you are his kins- 
man — for the love of God, pray him to 
return.’ 

“TI sent the packet by the hand of a 
wandering friar.” 

“It never reached me,” said the 
knight, hoarsely. 

“T guessed as much. Your cousin 
died —died as he had lived” —and the 
Abbot crossed himself. “His fearful 
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end appalled Count Louis, as he is call- 
ed,” and he looked deprecatingly at his 
companion. 

“Call him so,” said the knight, with a 
bitter smile. 

“He is haunted by the fear of your 
return. He has grown old before his 
time. Three children have been born 
tohim; two are dead. Life is a burden, 
and death is feared.” 

The knight sighed heavily. 

“You are fatigued, my lord,” said the 
Abbot, kindly; “remove that cumbrous 
armor.” 

“Good Father,” interrupted the knight, 
“T made a vow to doff it not until I en- 
tered my father’s halls. We shall not 
part company for many a long day, me- 
thinks.” 

The Abbot started. 
bethink you....” 

“T have bethought me,” and he rose 
as if to end the conference. “I ave 
bethought me. The man yonder”—and 
he shook his clinched hand toward the 
chétean, whose walls rose faint and dim 
in the gray of the early morning —“‘is 
not kith nor kin of mine, but I can not 
bring disgrace upon my father’s name.” 


“But, my lord, 


Nothing more was heard of Count 
Victor; but one day the Lady Antoi- 
nette found upon her table a blood- 
stained scarf, on which she traced the 
word, “ Zoujours.” 

When the leaves began to fall, a new 
brother was admitted to the Order of St. 
Benedict. 

The villagers around the c/é/eau whis- 
pered together, as the Iron Monk strode 
past their doors, his stern face shaded 
by his cowl. And as ever and anon 
they caught the glimmer of stcel beneath 
his flowing robe, the more fearful cross- 
ed themselves devoutly. None ques- 
tioned him. “I have made a vow,” he 
said, simply, when any marveled at his 
strange attire. Fearful tales were told 
of crimes committed’ in Holy Land. 

Vor, XI.—21. 
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When they reached his ears he smiled 
scornfully. 

One day, pacing slowly up the dusty 
village street, he saw a gay cavalcade 
issue from the gates of the chéteau. 
Drawing his cowl farther over his face, 
he paused to let it pass. The eyes of 
Count Louis turned curiously upon him: 
he, too, had heard of the Iron Monk. 

“T pray your blessing, good Father,” 
said he, with a courteous smile. 

“ Benedicite,” muttered the monk, 
hoarsely; and the Count’s cheek blanch- 
ed as those fierce eyes burned upon his 
face. Had he looked back, he would 
have seen a steel- gloved hand clinched 
threateningly. 

One day came the tidings that the 
lord of the chdé/eau was dying. His 
confessor was absent. “I will go,” said 
the Iron Monk. 

The Abbot stared, but said nothing. 
Drawing his cowl over his face, the 
monk followed the messenger. Enter- 
ing the room of the dying man, he closed 
the door. What passed between them, 
none knew. As he again crossed the 
threshold, the Lady Antoinette placed 
herself before him. He threw back his 
cowl. 

“Victor!” 

He passed on; but she flung herself 
on her knees, and grasped his robe. 

“Victor, pardon!” 

“Woman, pray to God!” was the 
stern answer. 

She signed to an attendant, who plac- 
ed her baby in her arms. 

“Victor, do not curse my child,” she 
said, pleadingly. 

His face softened. Taking the infant 
in his strong arms, he gazed long on the 
tiny features. The baby opencd its blue 
eyes, and smiled. Signing the cross 
upon its forehead, he pressed his lips to 
the sacred symbol, then gave back the 
infant to its kneeling mother. 

That night the death-bell tolled for 
Count Louis. 
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The Iron Monk was absent from the 
midnight prayers. In the morning he 
was found kneeling by the narrow case- 
ment, his face turned toward the chd- 
teau, where, dead alike to praise and 
blame, with clay-cold lips and fast-shut 
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eyes, his brother was lying. Death, the 
great peace-maker, had united the broth- 
ers again. Together they had entered 
the world, together they had left it, and 
the fair-haired baby in his mother’s 
arms was heir to the broad lands. 


VACATION. 


Burdened heart, we soon shall wander 
To Sierra’s dizzy peaks, 

Where the granite braves the thunder, 
And in tears the cataract speaks. 


There the eagle from his eyrie 
Sails above the loftiest pine, 
And the golden sunset splendor 

Tips his wings with fire divine. 


Swaying trees, like emerald censers, 
Toss their perfumes in the air ; 

Breathing balm, their tender shadows 
Frowning on the noon - tide glare. 


Cool and deep the thorny thicket 
Weaves a fortress for the deer, 
Though his leafy bastion trembles 
When he lifts his startled ear. 


Creepers, flushing red with flowers, 
To the clifi’s unbending face 


Climb caressing, as a maiden 
Lifts her to her love’s embrace. 


Hill -sides girdled round with fragrant 
Zones of color, flinging wide 
Storms of flowers to the edges 
Of the ice - capped mountain side, 


Laugh to glades that in December 
Lay entombed beneath the drifts — 

And they smile in answer — glowing 
With a wilderness of gifts ; 


Grateful for the crystal water 
Which the shining glacier throws 

From its cold, yet loving bosom 
Underneath a shroud of snows. 


In the peace and rest of nature 
Far above the haunts of men, 
Fanned by breezes, kissed by sunlight, 
We'll renew our lives again. 


PRISON LIFE IN CHINA. 


JOT many of the few travelers vis- 
L iting Canton think or care much 
about going to the Nambhoi, a place 
that is not very attractive perhaps, but 
undoubtedly very instructive. It gener- 
ally is considered well enough to climb 
up to the highest point of the five-story 
pagoda overlooking the city, or to shake 
the head at the fantastic images in the 
Temple of the Five Hundred Gods, or 
to scratch the backs of the Sacred Pigs 
in Honam Temple, or to admire the 


love - feasts on the river boats ; but any- 
body who desires to know the stand- 
point of the people of any country as 
far as enlightenment and civilization 
are concerned, can do no better than to 
feel the pulse of public life at its courts 
and prisons. The condition and man- 
agement of such institutions is the surest 
test of all. A comparison with what 
other nations can show will convince us 
easily that China must put in a great 
amount of humanity before it can reach 
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an even standard with Christian coun- 
tries. Truly, the Source of Light must 
send bright rays into the many dark 
valleys of Chinese life, before the heads 
of the people will dispel the clouds lying 
over them. 

White faces in the centre of Canton 
are a rarity yet, as the excitement ex- 
plained at once, when I was carried in- 
side the first square. Four or five hun- 
dred Chinese, with pigtails flying, ran up, 
each pressing in closer proximity than 
the other. My interpreter, Tat Hin, 
stepped over to one of the rear build- 
ings, to ask permission from a clerk, 
and while I was promenading up and 
down, the crowd gave way before me, 
and closed right behind me in a dense 
mass, so that I was not impeded in any 
way, but could surely not say that I was 
free. It will never do under such cir- 


cumstances to show the white feather, 
and having gone so far, nothing remain- 
ed but to face the music. 

The front yard, say perhaps sixty by 


one hundred and fifty feet, has on both 
sides a row of low, dilapidated sheds as 
offices, all of them decorated in fantas- 
tic, tasteless style, with huge lanterns, 
red and gilt paper, idols of the infernal 
Joss, trash and dirt, ad infinitum. A 
countless number of hangers-on of the 
court inhabit them, “squeezing” in the 
day-time the persons brought to court, 
smoking opium and sleeping there at 
night. Lawyers are not permitted irf 
any court. No fees whatever are charg- 
ed by the court, neither to plaintiff nor 
to defendant, neither in criminal suits 
nor in civil suits. No clerk of any de- 
nomination is paid by the Government; 
on the contrary, the clerkships are sold 
for several thousand dollars apiece, and 
they are inherited by the son from the 
father. There are such clerks (we will 
call them so, though they are independ- 
ent of the court) at the Namhoi, whose 
ancestors several hundred years ago 
purchased the right to be busy around 
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the court, and since that they have held 
the appointment as a perpetual lease, as 
long as they have a son to step into 
their shoes. The office may be looked 
upon as a persion, handed down from a 
certain forefather, and nothing is paid 
since he invested the money for his 
offspring. These places are fat sine- 
cures, but every cent is made by the 
despicable squeezing of the unfortunate 
beings who are arrested. These leeches 
understand sucking so admirably well, 
that all well-to-do citizens of the empire, 
passing a court, have always a feeling as 
if being in sight of purgatory. Both 
parties, plaintiff and defendant, are lean 
when leaving a court, no matter how 
fat they were when entering. One-half 
of all lawsuits in China are trumped-up 
cases, brought on for bleeding the rich. 
The corruption of judges, witnesses, 
constables, clerks, and the whole ma- 
chinery, is so enormous, that it hardly 
ever happens that one Chinaman will 
sue another for money due to him, be- 
cause he would never get one red cop- 
per from money collected for him by any 
court; on the contrary, he would have 
to add considerable out of his own pock- 
et. After having drawn the attention of 
the magistrate once to the standing of 
his affairs, he would soon be exposed to 
such squeezes that the last of his cents 
would fly away. The mandarins would 
not let him go until he was thought 
worthless—not until torture would have 
robbed him entirely. 

Examples are plenty. Several months 
ago, a Chinaman for the first known time 
got it into his head to get rid of a piece 
of property in Canton bya lottery scheme. 
The idea took. He disposed of all his 
tickets, and some pigtailed fellow was 
the lucky winner. The next day the 
squeezing commenced in strong earn- 
est on the winner. His house was over- 
run from morning until night by manda- 
rins of higher and lower grades. One 
pretended that he must have a share as 
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his relative; another claimed a reward 
for having permitted the lottery; an- 
other intimated that he would confiscate 
the ground for the emperor; another 
said he was collecting a percentage for 
a sacred temple. John Chinaman got 
bewildered ; he stood a first-rate chance 
of being imprisoned and tortured soon 
for having bought the best of the tickets. 
The fickle goddess had courted him vis- 
ibly, but she was not able to protect her 
favorite since she had declared him to 
be the chosen one. 

The end was, that the lucky winner 
gave up all claims to the property that 
cupidity and envy would not let him 
enjoy, while the vender of the tickets 
thought best to flee to a place where 
nobody knew of him and of his money. 

Tat Hin returned smiling. He had, 


when setting out for this journey, taken 
particular pains with his splendid suit of 
dark- blue silk, which, as he hinted with 
impressiveness, had cleared the pathway 


to the jurists of Namhoi. We passed 
through the gate of a stockade which 
separated the front yard from a second 
smaller square laid out with tiles, and 
entered the first of a great number of 
airy, square rooms, wherein the different 
kinds of business of the court are trans- 
acted. Openings for doors led from one 
apartment into the other, but not a sin- 
gle door was there to close up the 
rooms. One hall, for instance, is des- 
tined for the reception of the viceroy; 
another for foreign consuls, or other influ- 
ential persons ; another for keeping rec- 
ords ; another for cooking for the man- 
darins when they become hungry; an- 
other for private conversations ; another 
for torturing prisoners; another tor smok- 
ing opium and tobacco; another for the 
numerous constables, who wear a round 
hat with a low, round crown, surmounted 
by a glass button from which purple- 
colored silk fringe hangs down on all 
sides, discernible at a great distance. 

A plain table, a few old-fashioned 
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chairs covered with red cloth, and a 
number of large and small hideous im- 
ages of that unavoidable Joss, was the 
uniform furniture of the rooms. My ex- 
perienced guide, who always does his 
very best to please me, rushed quickly 
on until we reached the most interesting 
of all. I entered with firm step, hat in 
hand, though I and a poor fellow just 
now undergoing the preparation for be- 
ing beheaded, were the only two per- 
sons uncovered. 

This hall was from thirty to forty feet 
square, one-half of it under, the other 
half without, roof. Along the back wall 
a row of chairs was placed; on one in 
the centre, a_little more elevated, the 
judge of the Namhoi was seated behind 
a very plain cloth-covered table. Sev- 
eral assistant officers were at his side, 
and several constables stood ready to 
obey orders. He was now trying a crim- 
inal case. 

It was only a quarter of an hour since 
Viceroy Sui had ordered here four crim- 
inals to be executed immediately, and 
the last of them was just now, while the 
new trial proceeded, being got ready for 
his fate. His chains had been taken 
off, but strong cords bound his knees 
tight together; his arms were pinioned 
in several places; a stiff stick was affix- 
ed somehow to his back, to make it im- 
possible for him to move in any direction, 
and a piece of paper telling his crime 
hung down from his neck. 

They had placed him in a low basket, 
to which four ropes were attached end- 
ing in a knot, and two “ bamboo coolies ” 
ran their sticks through, under the knot, 
shouldering the body that could not be 
called “man” any more, to carry him 
out to his comrades whe shared the same 
fate. All this that I witnessed is the 
common treatment of those condemned 
to die. I truly wish I could be ac- 
cused of exaggerating what the Namhoi 
presented to me, but I know it all to be 
reality —- shocking reality. 
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Good heavens, what a pitiful sight! 

It is not enough in China, to suffer a 
cruel death for crime. No; the sufferings 
going before death are so much worse 
than decapitation, that the final delivery 
into the hands of even an unmerciful God 
could not make things more despairing. 
Days and days before the execution, 
such prisoners are reduced by most in- 
famous tortures, and by hunger, to such 
a wretched state that the knife sever- 
ing the head is waited for with anxiety. 
We were told that this doomed prisoner 
was a pirate, and he was perhaps guilty 
of crime; but was it not enough to re- 
move him out of this world, without 
breaking mind and body down until 
nothing was to be carried to the execu- 
tion- ground buta mass of bruised flesh 
and cracked bones ? 

Such is the practice with all condemn- 
ed in Chinese courts, and the treaties 
with the Great Powers contain a special 
clause that on no condition shall White 
men, no matter what their circumstances 
may be, ever have a taste of torture in 
Chinese prisons. 

The two coolies had lifted the doomed 
man from the floor ; the legs were swing- 
ing outside of the basket, his head rest- 
ed with but little life on the breast, the 
eyes were closed, the hair hung loose 
over the face, a faint groaning and heavy 
breathing was all that gave sign of vital- 
ity; no more than a mere skeleton of a 
man, strong and robust only a few weeks 
ago, could be carried to the grave. He 
was speedily hustled outside. 

“Look there!” whispered Tat Hin, 
who has witnessed such a spectacle often, 
and who, though a believer in Christ, 
can not be called entirely free from the 
fatalism that every Chinaman invariably 
clings to. “He was not destined to die 
in prison, or else the torturing would 
have killed him. They understand their 
business here so well, that the strongest 
man can be reduced to what this man 
is, én forty-eight hours!” 
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The blood in our veins feels like con- 
gealing, when opening the dark pages 
in the books of history, wherein the 
horrors are described that the Spanish 
Inquisition brought over nations. We 
often, in America, congratulate ourselves 
on living in times when such wanton in- 
iquities and cruelties do not fall under 
our eyes any more, and we come to 
think that the world has changed. But 
it needs only the short trip across the. 
Pacific, when the courts and prisons in 
every city in China will bring right be- 
fore us all that ever man’s wickedness 
invented to degrade him lower than the 
wild beast of the wilderness. The tort- 
ure rooms in the Canton Namhoi con- 
tain every instrument necessary for 
crucifying, roasting, boiling, lacerating, 
and quartering human beings; and those 
instruments are reddened almost daily 
with living blood—undoubtedly very of- 
ten innocent blood. 

Now, we return to the trial. The 
background of the ¢ad/eau was occupied 
by the desk of the magistrate, and from 
it two lines of men, mostly mandarins 
of lower rank and constables, extended 
say twenty feet, forming three sides of a 
square. Placing myself boldly before 
the open wing, the whole interesting 
scene was clearly before me. The 
plaintiff was a constable, who talked 
loudly to the judge, demonstrating and 
pointing often to the accused. The con- 
stable acted as district attorney. De- 
fendant was on his knees before the 
judge’s desk, and another constable 
kneeled by his side, holding in his hand 
one end of a heavy iron chain about five 
feet long, while the other end was with 
a weighty lock tightly fastened around 
the prisoner’s bare neck. Handcuffed 
besides, and also chained below the 
knees, he could move about only with 
short pa¢es. Two common Chinamen 
were also kneeling there, witnesses. A 
defendant in Chinese courts is only ask- 
ed if guilty or not; he is never permitted- 
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to speak a word for himself. No other 
person is allowed to plead for him. The 
judge hears the testimony: brought be- 
fore him and decides at once. His de- 
cision is the law. 

Fifteen minutes after our entering the 
court-room, the witnesses and the con- 
stable got upon their feet. The prisoner 
remained on his knees. Sentence was 
pronounced —imprisonment for an in- 
definite time. In England, the expres- 
sion would run in such cases, “ During 
her majesty’s pleasure.” In America, 
we don’t know of such a pleasure or 
indefinite time. 

The judge, during the proceedings, 
never opened his mouth except to mut- 
ter the three or four words of the judg- 
ment; and hardly were his lips closed 


when the constable, by a sudden, hard 


jerk of the chain, pulled his silent victim 
up from the floor, with no more feeling 
for the unfortunate man’s neck than if 
he was handling a piece of cord- wood. 

It was a disgusting sight, and my 
hand truly clinched the Malacca cane in 
such a way as to come very near inter- 
fering. The prisoner was an old man, 
with hair more white than gray. Tort- 
ure and want of sufficient nourishment 
had done its work effectually, and had 
stricken him with so much awe, terror, 
fear, that nothing but the heavy panting 
of his breast and the sweat running down 
his forehead, gave signs of what he en- 
dured. Grasping with both hands for 
the chain that nearly tore the head from 
his shoulders, he tripped and stumbled 
as well as he could after the brute that 
pulled him back to his prison. But it 
happened that a small pillar stood in the 
way, when in the confusion the bewil- 
dered prisoner went on one side of it, 
while the constable walked on the other. 
Before the old man noticed it and could 
retrace his steps, his tormentor correct- 
ed the slight mistake. Pulling with all 
his might on the chain, he smashed the 
head of his victim in such a manner 
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against the pillar, that the greater part 
of the skin of one cheek was torn away 
in an instant, and the blood ran in pro- 
fusion, reddening the ground from the 
pillar to the prison. 

Mind, that all this was done in the 
hall of justice, right before the eyes 
of the judges and fifty or sixty others, 
every one of them provided by the Al- 
mighty with a heart. Yet not the least 
trace of compassion in any one’s face 
could be discovered; and the ruling 
powers in Asia uudoubtedly deem it 
their duty to control the masses by hold- 
ing the iron rod, the chain, the burning 
fire, and the cutting knife perpetually in 
hand. Opposition against the manda- 
rins is held up as the greatest of all 
crimes that can be committed by men. 
If a son murders his father, he is slowly 
cut in pieces. Should a man assault a 
high mandarin, the punishment would 
be far greater. It would not be sufii- 
cient to murder him in two or three 
hours, as in the former case—O, no; the 
cutting, burning, breaking, would last 
four or five days before he would be 
allowed to die. 

The court had now adjourned for this 
day, as the magistrate intended to wit- 
ness the execution, with the viceroy. 
So we left the hall that our chairs might 
follow the judge; but an unforeseen ac- 
cident had deprived the viceroy from 
enjoying the pleasures of the Canton 
Calvary for this day, and it consequent- 
ly deprived us. When his honor was 
entering his chair, a message from his 
excellency reached him, that the be- 
heading should be postponed for two 
days. - Tat Hin therefore proposed that 
we should take a look at the prison of 
the Namhoi, to which we gladly agreed. 
The jail-keeper, a keen-eyed-old rag- 
amuffin, stepped forward to conduct us, 
when to my astonishment I recognized 
in him a fellow who had persistently fol- 
lowed and closely planted himself right 
behind me since my foot first touched 
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the holy land of the Namhoi. But my 
guide knew him, and he extended every 
facility to us, even knocking with his 
bamboo several dozen of busybodies 
over their heads, who came in rather too 
close proximity. 

We were led to the left side of the 
main gate when entering the Namhoi. 
We passed several nasty, filthy sheds 
used by the jail-keeper and his subordi- 
nates, stepped over piles of rubbish and 
offal as much as four feet high; and com- 
ing to a narrow lane, a couple of men 
were placed before it, to keep the hun- 
dreds of the “‘unwashed” back, who 
pressed furiously after us. About a 
dozen were favored with free entry, the 
others had to recoil before the unavoid- 
able bamboo. The lane, perhaps ten 


feet wide and one hundred long, had on 
one side a high wall separating it from 
a street. The other side had a low wall, 
through which several doors led into 
different squares, say sixty by twenty 


feet wide. These doors are not closed 
in day-time; they stand open, and the 
prisoners are at liberty to walk around 
wherever they please; they are general- 
ly even permitted, as long as the sun 
shines, to go outside of the ‘prison, be- 
fore the outer gate of the Namhoi, and 
mix up with the multitude loafing around 
there. Every one of them is chained 
between the knees and also handcuffed, 
and there is not much fear of his escap- 
ing in the narrow passages of Canton. 
And where could he go to? Nobody 
would assist or shelter him ; his own vil- 
lage would give him up at once out of 
fear of the dreaded mandarins. The 
family ties in China are stronger than 
with any other nation on the globe, and 
his father, mother, all relatives, would 
fall into the cruel clutches of the con- 
stables at once, if he should be missed 
from the prison. Even if unchained, 
not many would dare to make an at- 
tempt for freedom. 

A prison in China is jail and state- 
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prison combined; the murderer and pi- 
rate would be treated alike with a man 
who perhaps obstructegl unnecessarily a 
street. The punishments are death, 
imprisonment for an indefinite period, 
whipping with the bamboo, and exile. 
The latter means banishment from one 
province to another, and is dreaded very 
much, as the patriarchical traditions 
keep families and clans so closely con- 
nected. 

We entered one of the several yards 
for prisoners, when the jail-keeper gave 
signals understood by all as an order 
to appear, and the square was alive at 
once. On both sides of it, dilapidated, 
unalterable, low bamboo sheds are built 
as quarters; and all that happened not 
to be crouched down in the open yard, 
emerged from the sheds. Ina minute, 
we were encircled by all the one hun- 
dred and twelve who were consigned to 
this special yard, and I venture to say 
that the most horrible sight in this 
world is what a Chinese prison can 
show. 

Every man (or woman) who is brought 
to prison in China, is at once deprived 
of all that is around him, without an ex- 
ception, and a few rags are handed to 
him, to cover his nakedness. No de- 
cent clothing is permitted. Then he is 
deprived of the privilege of shaving the 
head around the spot where the pigtail 
grows, and as the coarse black hair 
lengthens, it hangs over his forehead 
uncombed, full of vermin, giving such a 
wild, ghastly look, that even the most 
innocent among them soon looks like 
the most inveterate scoundrel. No soap, 
no water to wash—is it to be wondered, 
that the only pastime known among 
them is scratching, and catching what 
bites them? In America, when passing 
over our great railroad from ocean to 
ocean, we sometimes at the stopping- 
places on the plains or in the Rocky 
Mountains, come across such a poor 
Indian family, in which indolence and 
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vice have marked the countenances to 
such a degree that we fear to approach 
them; we even can not go through one 
of our own state- prisons without meet- 
ing with most shocking faces—but no 
country in the world will be able to beat 
the Celestials on prisons. 

Twice a day the thin, walking corpses 
receive a bit of rice, never enough to 
satisfy their appetites. Add to all the 
impression that cruel torture naturally 
must leave behind, if you want to imag- 
ine what stories the most frightful ap- 
paritions which surrounded me had to 
tell. The bodies plainly related that 
they were dying by inches. What hun- 
ger does not, the filth will accomplish ; 
what exposure does not, the torture 
chamber will bring on. Even if we do 
not concede to the scum of Asia cer- 
tain feelings that Whites have, yet every- 
one deserves to be treated by men as 
man. But they fall in worse hands than 
if blood-thirsty tigers had selected them 
for prey. Never, never shall I forget in 
all my lifetime what the Namhoi prison 
exhibited. 

“Zicee! Licee! Licee!” 

They all were begging for rice. 

Tat Hin did me good service as in- 
terpreter now. 

“* How long are you here?” 

“Seven years.” 

“What for?” 

“ Piracy.” 

“How much longer will you remain 
here?” 

“Do not know.” 

“Were you guilty?” 

** No, masser.” 

“Have you been tortured?” 

“Yes, masser, several times.” 

“How could you be tortured, as you 
said you were not guilty?” 

“That makes no difference whatever 
—every person coming here as a prison- 
er is tortured at once. I knew I was to 


be tortured anyhow, guilty or innocent, 
so I chose the latter.” 
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I addressed another, who was hardly 
able to stand on his legs with the as- 
sistance of two canes. 

“What is your crime?” 

“Murder.” 

“Whom did you kill?” 

“A man who owed me four hundred 
cash (forty cents). He was rich, and I 
had no rice.” 

“Have you had your trial?” 

“No, masser.” 

“What will be your punishment” 

His face gave not the slightest sign 
of being alarmed about the fate awaiting 
him, when he looked straight into my 
eyes, saying: 

“The knife will cut my neck.” 

“ Are you married?” 

“No, masser, but I have a dear, dear 
mother, who has no rice.” 

“Have you been tortured?” 

“Yes, very hard.” 

‘How was it done?” 

“They put me against a thick post 
that stood in the ground, fastened my 
feet to it below and my shoulders above. 
They then ran a thick bamboo stick 
between my back and the post, and three 
men on each side pressed my body out- 
ward. You see all my bones are out of 
joint.” 

Who could have helped feeling even 
for the murderer? I was ready to give 
him some silver for his mother, but Tat 
Hin prevented me, saying the jailers 
would take it from him as soon as we 
were out of sight, and it would be better 
policy to give a dollar to the old chief 
who afforded the facilities for seeing all. 

Every prisoner who was addressed 
related frankly what I desired to know; 
and facts came out that must sound 
more than strange to the ear of citizens 
of our republic. 

“ How long are you here?” 

“Fourteen months.” 

“What for?” 

“ Accused of kidnapping children.” 

“Are you guilty?” 
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“No.” 

“Have you been tried?” 

“No.” 

“When will that be?” ” 

“Do not know.” 

“ How is it that they keep you so long 
without being tried?” 

“T am told that I am to stay here till 
I have brought witnesses to prove that 
I am innocent.” 

“Will you get your witnesses ?” 

“I can not. My family lives fifteen 
days from Canton, and I have no money 
to bring witnesses here.” 

“Togtured?” 

“Yes, four times. One time I con- 
fessed from pain, three times I held 
out.” 

“What are you blind in one eye for?” 

“It was bored out when I was tor- 
tured.” 

Turning next to a haqllow-cheeked 
skeleton with eyes that had sunk far 
back in their sockets, the inquisition 
proceeded : 

“ How long are you here?” 

“Thirteen years.” 

“What for?” 

“ Robbery.” 

“Were you guilty?” 

“Yes, masser.” 

“Had your trial?” 

“Yes, masser.” 

“When will you go out?” 

“Don’t know.” 

“How many years have you been sen- 
tenced to?” 

“Don’t know; but I could have left 
many years ago if I would tell where the 
money is hid that I took.” 

“Why don’t you tell of it, to be free?” 

“You see, 1 was a rich man, but a 
mandarin in whom I confided, persuad- 
ed me to sell my lands to become a big 
merchant. So I sold all, and when the 
money was in my hands, the mandarin 
surrounded my house, while I was ab- 
sent, with soldiers, saying I had been 
a rebel against the emperor. He then 
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took all my money to his house, but in 
one of the following nights I broke into 
his house with my brothers, carrying my 
money off again and burying it in the 
ground. My brothers fled, but I was 
arrested, and they have not killed me 
Because they think that I will tell some 
day where the money is secreted. They 
torture me often, and torment me very 
much, and they do not let me go, but I 
shall never tell.” 

I wished to know if this strange but 
very probable statement was true, so I 
turned to my guide, the chief of the 
prison: 

“Suppose, my friend, I should desire 
to set one of those criminals free, to get 
him out of prison, to use him as my 
servant, to make him a good man again, 
could I perhaps get the privilege of pick- 
ing one out by giving guarantee that I 
was in good earnest?” 

“Yes; I can manage that. No guar- 
antee is needed. It only will cost some 
money.” 

“How much?” 

“QO, that depends upon circumstan- 
ces; but if you will come back here to- 
morrow, I will have a conversation with 
you about it.” 

“Well, I may perhaps pass here again. 
Will you see how much money the man 
that I spoke to iast would be delivered 
over to me for?” 

“Ono, sir—O no! You may have 
your choice among all the rest, but that 
man is under special orders here. No 
use in talking about 4/7.” 

Now, to see all, I entered one of the 
sheds where they had to sleep, and the 
spot assigned to them beggars descrip- 
tion. Woe to the man who has to re- 
pose there on the few dirty mats. No 
greater irony could be thought of than 
that a number of tame pigeons had built 
their nests in different places, universal- 
ly acknowledged to be the symbol of 
innocence, harmony, and kindness. 

I had heard and witnessed enough to 
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make the heart ache. I had to feel for 
my head to comprehend that such things 
could happen in the year of our Lord 
1872. I imagined that this one part of 
the Namhoi prison had not its equal; 
yet when we stepped out into the lane 
to enter another part, we had to hear 
similarly heart-rending stories as to how 
the softer sex is treated. 

They led us into the prison for wom- 
en. They also lived, about thirty of 
them, in a row of small, dilapidated 
apartments, cleaner than where the men 
were, as in each room only five or six 
were together. But the lane running in 
front of their uninviting huts was only 
five or six feet wide, and in it they all 
were seated in a row on the roughest 
kind of benches, as the sun of January 
is mild and agreeable in southern China. 
Several of the huts were occupied by the 
families of jailers or constables, and their 
children were mixing freely with the 
prisoners. 

Their hands were not ironed, but a 
heavy chain like those that the male 
prisoners carried, ran from one ankle to 
the other. The only difference was that 
all the men carried the naked chains, 
while all the women had a rag wound 
around the place where the iron touch- 
ed the skin. 

A very old, gray mother was the first 
in the row. 

“ How long have you worn chains?” 

“Tt must be eighteen years since they 
were first put on my feet.” 

“ How long, do you say?” 

“ Eighteen years, at least!” 

“What was your crime ?” 

“TI committed no crime.” 

“Did you have your trial?” 

“No; never.” 

“But what in the world brought you 
here?” 

“My husband was a rebel. The sol- 
diers killed him, and my two sons were 
beheaded. They imprisoned me, and 


I must remain here until I am dead.” 
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“Would you not like to go out of this 
prison ?” 

“No—no! I have nobody to care 
for me; my family is all killed, and I 
would have no rice to eat outside of 
these walls.” 

This old ruin, the oldest inhabitant of 
the women’s department, had, indeed, 
suffered very, very hard for the rebel- 
lious notions of her family. Another 
younger specimen was addressed: 

“How long are you here?” 

“Five moons.” 

“What for?” 

“Kidnapping a little girl eight years 
old.” 

“Are you guilty?” 

“Yes; but they should not have whip- 
ped me as hard as they did, because I 
did not want to do any harm to the beau- 
tiful little girl. I wished to have such a 
child for many years, and could not help 
myself.” 

“ How long will you remain here?” 

“To not know; and I would not care 
about being here forever, if they only 
would give me more rice.” 

This kidnapping business is practiced 
extensively in China, by men not. less 
than by women, and many make it their 
regular trade to buy up little girls, whom 
they feed in remote country places until 
they are fourteen or fifteen years old, 
when they sell them for from $400 to 
$1,000. Approaching now a young 
woman who looked rather prettier than 
her ugly companions, the examination 
begun again: 

“ What are you here for?” 

“No sade, masser.” 

“Tell the truth now, Ah Choy.” 

“Well, I had a sawzfan on the river 
here in Canton. Late one evening a 
man came to me in great haste, saying 
I must ferry him chop-chop across the 
river, and he promised to me much casi. 
I wanted money very much, and I also 
feared the man, who looked so wild. I 
could not help myself, so I rowed him 
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over the river. On the other side he 
ran away at once, giving me no money. 
I rowed back, and when I came to my 
stopping -place, many constables were 
there. They said I assisted a ‘much 
big’ pirate in making his escape, and 
they took me to this prison, where I am 
now four years already.” 

“When do you think you will be 
free?” 

“O, I could easily arrange that, but 
the constables have pocketed my sam- 
pan, and I have nothing to live on oth- 
erwise. If you promise to buy me a 
sampan, sir, I will go with you in five 
minutes.” 

She fell on her knees. 

“O, masser, buy me a sampan /” 

“Very sorry for you, Ah Choy—very 
sorry, indeed. It might do if I was a 
Chinaman, but so I must decline.” 

The women were all very talkative, 
and all eager to relate their stories. It 
became rather difficult to keep them at 
bay, and if their chains had not been a 
great obstacle, they might have become 
annoying. But I noticed among them 
one quite young woman who acted en- 
tirely different. She did not utter a 
word, looked wild and distracted, her 
glassy eyes stared right before her, the 
long raven hair hung loose about the 
marble- white face—a perfect Medusa. 
But, behold! at her back a real sweet, 
smiling, charming little baby is slung, 
perhaps three months old—a genuine 
jewel, set in the dirtiest of rags. There 
was something extraordinary about this 
diabolical - looking mother and her red- 
cheeked baby. 

Stepping up to her, she was asked, 
through my Tat Hin, a dozen different 
questions, but no answer came from her 
lips. I caressed the innocent child, but 
she did not notice it. I offered to her 
a piece of silver, but she made no mo- 
tion to accept it. My curiosity to hear 
from her the course of her life was 
aroused, but all attempts to have her 
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disclose the secrets were fruitless. Her 
countenance told plainly that the path 
of her life had run through a dark val- 
ley. The old jailer spoke: 

“This is the best of all the prisoners 
I ever had during more than thirty years 
of service. She does everything that is 
demanded of her, but gives never an an- 
swer. She is nearly a year now in this 
place, but is never known to have spok- 
en a single word, not even to her child, 
of which she is remarkably fond. She 
was tortured several times, but never 
opened her lips, though we know that 
she is neither deaf nor dumb.” 

* And what is her crime?” 

‘She was a boat-woman, and is accus- 
ed of having murdered and robbed a 
number of people, throwing the bodies 
afterward overboard. She is suspected 
of having even dispatched the father of 
the little being that was born here. She 
never made a confession, and is silent 
as a grave.” 

The Lucretia Borgia of the Namhoi 
must carry unapproachable secrets in 
her breast, and no one can tell how long 
she will be burdened with them. 

We had seen and heard enough now 
for this day to make a retreat desirable, 
but that was easier said than done. All 
the female prisoners, excepting one, all 
the wives and children of the jailers, and 
even a number of strong men, claiming 
to belong to the premises, barricaded 
the only outlet. A hundred hands were 
stretched out for a present. 

“Cumshaw, cumshaw, cumshaw !” 
It sounded right and left, before and be- 
hind. Force would not have brought 
us out of such a dilemma, so a little 
strategy was called to our assistance. 
A lot of small coin thrown upon the 
ground, as if by accident, made them all 
rush for the bright silver, and the stran- 
gers hurried for the door. We safely 
reached our chairs, and the old jail- 
keeper dismissed us with many smiles 
and bows, assuring us of a kind recep- 
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tion every time that we might wish to 
witness starvation, torture, and other 
pleasures of the Namhoi again. 
“Chin-chin! Chin-chin!” 
“Good-by! Good-by!” 
We also got clear of the crowd of 
loafers, the many gambling -tables, the 
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HE examination to which language 
has been subjected is gradually 
bridging over the gulf which has long 
separated the rival schools, on the sub- 
ject of its origin. The “bow-wow theo- 
rists,” as Professor Max Miiller desig- 
nated, more forcibly than elegantly, those 
who assert that language was gradually 
developed by imitation of the sounds of 
Nature, are gaining ground every day. 
Indeed, we need not go back to pre- 
historic times and the twilight of the 
race, to discover how words are formed. 
The process is constantly repeated be- 
fore us, else how could language be al- 
ways on the increase? That process is 
two-fold—either deliberate and intel- 
ligent manufacture, or the reproduction 
of some sound which is associated, often 
arbitrarily, with the idea conveyed. A 
word not unfrequently owes its origin to 
a caprice or a joke. There are instances 
of a word being the perpetuation of a 
sarcasm after all conception of the sar- 
casm had been lost. We call the Asiat- 
ics who once overran Europe, “ Tartars,” 
though their original and proper name, 
according to Miiller, was “ Tatars,” only 
because the effete Romans added the 7 
for the purpose of indicating that they 
were an infernal breed, which welled up 
from Tartarus to overwhelm civilization. 
Probably also the tendency of the tongue 
to add an ¢ where the vowel a is broad, 
contributed a little to the maintenance 
of that piece of Roman hatred and in- 
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countless fortune-tellers, the packs of 
dogs, and the droves of hogs, that sur- 
round and overrun every court in China, 
and we soon reached a more agreeable 
spot on the river, where the eye bcholds 
streaming in the air the Stars and Stripes 
of our beloved country. 


dignation. We have instances of the 
same kind in those vulgarisms which 
substitute /awr for law, and far, pro- 
nounced broadly, for pa. The fact that 
a single wild man has often been dis- 
covered who could not produce an artic- 
ulate sound beyond the imitation of the 
cries of animals, goes far toward de- 
molishing those who claim for language 
a Divine origin in its essence. It may 
be asserted, however, with confidence, 
that if two or three wild men should 
ever be discovered living in company, it 
will be found that they have some sort 
of language for intercommunication. 
Observation of children, when they 
commence to prattle, will afford a very 
clear insight into the manner in which 
words are naturally formed. The writer 
has before him the case of a bright little 
girl, who, for some inexplicable reason, 
had concluded that za was the word 
to convey the idea of falling. As she 
progressed in the art of speaking, she 
began to inflect the sound and give it 
moods and tenses. It was not unusual 
to hear her, after tumbling in her efforts 
at locomotion, to cry out, “ I’ve zanned.”’ 
If a community were a small one, and 
isolated, general consent would have 
been all that was necessary to give this 
sound permanent value as expressing 
the action of falling. How she came to 
associate this particular sound with the 
casualty in question, cou'd not be dis- 
covered; for analysis was impossible. 
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It might have been the result either of 
accident, caprice, or mistake. But there 
is a branch of this subject upon which 
there is no likelihood, in the present 
state of philology, of any agreement 
being reached —that is to say, the uni- 
form tendency, apparently without the 
aid of letters or study, of every lan- 
guage to resolve itself into some sort of 
grammatical form. There is no lan- 
guage yet discovered among men, even 
in their rudest condition, which on be- 
ing subjected to analysis will not yield 
the grammatical rules by which it is 
governed, though the people speaking 
it may have no knowledge whatever of 
any such rules, or a glimmer even that 
they existed. If there is anything super- 
human in language, we certainly have it 
here. This is the mystery which in- 
ductive science has not yet been able to 
master. It seems to be as fundamental 


and incomprehensible as that other stu- 
pendous fact that we are here. It is 
easy enough to understand that we are 


sent into the world with organs of 
speech, which by cultivation can be 
used for the communication of ideas 
from one to another; but why should 
these sounds, evolved in so many curi- 
ous ways, be ever resolvable into verbs, 
adjectives, nouns, and pronouns? There 
was grammar in the English language 
before a grammar of it was compiled, 
or before a word of it was reduced to 
writing. There was a time in the his- 
tory of our tongue, when, we may safely 
conclude from analogy, it did not con- 
tain more than 400 words in its whole 
vocabulary. There are tribes of Indians 
at this time who have no larger number 
of articulate sounds. But the English 
language now contains more than 120,- 
ooo words. It is spoken by at least 
70,000,000 persons. If the printing- 
press had not been discovered, these 
70,000,000 people would to-day be speak- 
ing a dozen or more dialects, which 
would gradually be growing more and 
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more dissimilar, until in the end inter- 
communication would cease altogether. 
The printing- press has suppressed the 
formation of new languages by fixing 
existing forms, and leading all upon the 
same line of change. Every new word 
formed in England, the United States, 
Canada, Australia, India, or the Cape, 
by any of the processes usually employ- 
ed in the manufacture of words, is, if 
respectable, soon incorporated in the 
common dictionary which is the inflexi- 
ble guide for all who speak the same 
language. Thus all English - speaking 
peoples advance, Pari pPassu, and it 
therefore follows that the production of 
new languages goes on in an inverse 
ratio with the progress of civilization. 
No new dialects are now anywhere be- 
ing evolved except in places, if any 
there be, of which civilization has no 
knowledge. The tendency is to the 
consolidation of languages, rather than 
to their dispersion. That tendency will 
ultimately lead to a universal language, 
common to all. The political move- 
ments of the day are directed toward 
the unification of peoples kindred by 
race and language. 

The final and supreme political move- 
ment will be the unification of mankind. 
Unification has always been the dream 
of the world. Alexander, Czsar, and 
Napoleon were men who simply flour- 
ished in advance of the ages in which 
they lived. They aspired to universal 
empire, but they began at the wrong 
end. It is a proof that revolvers on the 
same pattern as those we now carry, 
were constructed centuries ago; but 
they were laid aside as useless, because 
the percussion-cap had not been invent- 
ed. Colt did no more than apply a new 
contrivance to an old idea, when he 
went into the manufacture of the weapon 
which is now in general use. In like 
manner, the great generals mentioned 
above battled for unification before the 
nations of the world were fit for such a 
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form of society. All that they accom- 
plished fell to pieces when their firm 
hands were removed from the direction 
of affairs. Tut the various races of the 
world are now drawing near and assim- 
ilating of their own accord. Fashion 
has been the forerunner in this extraor- 
dinary and significant movement. It is 
sufficient to give us pause, when we 
reflect that the tailor has done more 
toward the unification of mankind than 
Alexander, and that the hatter has woven 
a bond of union among them which is 
of adamant in comparison to that which 
the Cwsars forged. The pantaloons and 
dress-coat may be seen as frequently in 
Constantinople now, as in Paris or Lon- 
don. Even the fez is slowly receding 


before the inevitable stove-pipe hat. It 
is not unusual now to have the Bedouin 
ride down upon you in jack-boots and 
slouched hat. Even the Kirgheez of the 
Steppes are not indifferent to black 


frock-coats. 

Nor is it in the matter of clothes alone 
that the world is being unified. There 
is a demand among civilized nations for 
a universal coinage. It is felt that there 
is no necessity for the many brokers, 
who with much profit to themselves fur- 
nish the money of one country for that 
of another. As gold and silver is the 
universal medium of exchange, why 
shall not all nations coin their money in 
denominations of equal value? In like 
manner there is a want felt of a uni- 
versal postal law, under which letters can 
be sent everywhere for equal charges. 
And upon the top of all we have a 
scheme for a sort of Olympian Bench 
which shall hereafter decide all ques- 
tions of international law that may arise 
among nations. 

But behind all these requirements lies 
the need of a common language. Until 
we have that, no great progress can be 
made in the final step of assimilation 
which mankind appears to be destined 
to take. The necessity of some lan- 
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guage by which the different races of 
men might have a chance to interchange 
ideas, has always been recognized ; and 
various expedients have at different 
times been resorted to for the purpose 
of meeting it. Our own Indians have a 
common language called Chinook, half 
jargon and half gesticulation, by which 
they are enabled to discuss questions of 
war or peace, barter or hunting, though 
speaking different dialects. In Europe, 
during the middle ages, Latin served 
this purpose among the educated at 
least, and more recently French. But 
no more solid foundation for the use of 
these languages for the purpose of gen- 
eral intercommunication can be discov- 
ered than the tendency of a special form 
of education on the one hand, and mere 
caprice on the other. 

Seeing that the medium of universal 
speech was subject to such fluctuations, 
an ambitious English savant of the last 
century set to work to make a language 
for all races of men. He brought great 
industry and patience to the task, and 
laid down rules for the construction of 
a language purely artificial, but he suc- 
ceeded only in attracting the attention 
of the curious. Nobody ever seriously 
applied himself to acquire the new 
tongue, and it was soon forgotten alto- 
gether. If there had been a general 
movement in favor of its adoption, it is 
not improbable that we would have a 
universal language to-day, though its 
sounds would be so altered that the 
venerable bishop and language - maker, 
if alive now, would be unable to com- 
prehend or recognize his own handiwork. 
Constant use would have toned down its 
angularities, eliminated its cacophonies, 
and smoothed it off. Its total failure 
was owing to its extreme artificiaMty, 
and the disinclination of mankind to 
engage in doubtful experiments, espe- 
cially where they involve much labor 
and exertion. 

The universal language of the future 
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will be a living language, and one of 
those which are nowspoken. But which 
of them shall it be? We certainly nev- 
er should have thought of putting in a 
claim for the difficult and somewhat 
crude language which we speak, if the 
selection were to be based on merit. 
The Spanish language may not be so 
copious as the English, but it is far su- 
perior to it in the softness of the tones 
and in scientific construction. It has 
also a never-failing reservoir in the Lat- 
in to draw from, when expansion should 
become essential. But the universal 
language will depend upon considera- 
tions of a far different character than 
those of intrinsic merit and superior in- 
ternal structure. Commerce, geograph- 
ical situation, and probably increase in 
numbers, are the governing and abso- 
lute factors in the problem. 

To Mr. Mori, the Embassador of the 
Japanese Empire, we are indebted for 
starting the discussion as to whether the 
English is not the “coming” language. 
It is to be noted as one of the curious 
coincidences of the times that the rep- 
resentative of a nation which had been 
shut up for centuries in haughty exclu- 
siveness, should have been the first to 
point to one of the most curious and 
significant signs of the present epoch. 
That diplomat gave utterance to the 
deliberate opinion, that as his country- 
men were determined to embrace west- 
ern civilization, they had better adopt 
some more copious and manageable lan- 
guage than their own, and English was 
the one which he thought would be the 
best suited for the purpose, provided 
something could be done to bring its 
orthography under intelligible and sim- 
ple rules. 

No higher value probably ought to be 
set upon the su;zestion of Mr. Mori than 
that of a mere incident, for at the time 
he gave expression to it, he had not 
traveled farther than this country, and 
Was not, therevcre, capable of pronoun- 
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cing a broad judgment upon all the facts 
ofthecase. When examined, it means no 
more than that Mr. Mori thought that the 
Japanese should adopt our language, be- 
cause America was the nearest civilized 
country to them, and the one with which 
they are apparently destined to have the 
closest commercial relations. But recent- 
ly a gentleman whose opinion is entitled 
to greater weight than that of the Japan- 
ese Minister, has written a treatise, in 
which he endeavors to show that English 
is certain, before a century has elapsed, 
to become the universal language of man- 
kind. That gentleman is Professor Can- 
dolle, of Geneva, Switzerland. He bases 
his idea mainly on the prospective in- 
crease in numbers of English - speaking 
people. He estimates that by the close 
of the next century, there will be 860,- 
000,000 speaking English, while Ger- 
many will have only 74,000,000, and 
France 69,500,000. These conclusions 
are based upon the existing established 
increase of population in the United 
States, England, and the British Colo- 
nies. These are startling figures, it 
must be admitted. The territories oc- 
cupied by English-speaking people aré 
capable of sustaining this enormous ex- 
pansion. But even if deductions be 
made for unexpected contingencies, the 
increase is certainly bound to be enor- 
mous. The favorable position of the 
various foci is also an element of the 
problem, but one to which the Swiss 
Professor paid no attention. We find 
that English-speaking people at this mo- 
ment dominate the North American con- 
tinent, with every prospect of overrun- 
ning the other. The Latin races in 
Mexico, Central America, and South 
America, will never be able to with- 
stand the outpouring from the north, 
which is destined, sooner or later, to 
take place.. Wasted by an internecine 
strife which appears to be interminable, 
they are scarcely holding their own. 
They are bound to fade away, gradually 
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retreating farther and farther south, un- 
til they finally disappear, either totally 
and absolutcly, or by absorption. The 
whole continent of Australia is owned 
by an English-speaking people. They 
are also in possession of the southern 
extremity of Africa, and are gradually 
working up. If further diamond discov- 
eries should be made, they will soon 
dominate it to the equator. 

We have here one hemisphere, a con- 
tinent, and part of another, to say noth- 
ing of the strong foothold in Asia main- 
tained by the British. In addition to 
this, in China English is the one foreign 
language that is generally spoken. The 
Chinamen who emigrate come chiefly to 
this country. They return speaking 
more or less correctly the English lan- 
guage. It may not be out of place here 
to remark, that the Chinaman, when ed- 
ucated, speaks English without any trace 
whatever of a foreign accent. It results 
possibly from the fact, that, while his 
own language is chiefly guttural, ours is 
principally labial. The Chinaman has, 
therefore, no habits of vocalization to 
tone down or get rid of when he applies 
himself to English. Speaking English 
is to him an entirely new acquirement. 

But it is in Europe that the great bat- 
tle of the languages is to be fought. 
The increase in numbers which is to 
give English the dominion elsewhere 
will not be very perceptible there. The 
geographical situation, likewise, will ex- 
ercise little influence in the solution of 
the problem. No doubt the pressure 
from the outside —from America, from 
Australia, from Africa, and even to a 
modified extent from Asia—will have 
its influence, but it will not be control- 
ling. The language which can be most 
easily acquired by the different nations 
of that continent—that is to say, the lan- 
guage which bears the strongest resem- 
blance to their own —is the one sure to 
triumph. It would seem, indeed, from 
the checquered and somewhat romantic 
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career of the English language, that it 
possesses these elements to a greater 
extent than any other language spoken 
on the, continent of Europe. It once 
had a very pronounced German tenden- 
cy—so pronounced that it has still feat- 
ures sufficient to beguile the German 
into learning it; but it did not keep in 
that track long. For centuries it re- 
sorted to Latin, and Greek sparingly, 
whenever it felt the want of a new word. 
Germany had no literature to which it 
could apply. Even up to the time of 
Frederick the Great there were no Ger- 
man books at all classical. That great 
monarch despised his own language, and 
generally wrote and spoke in French. 
If the English language, therefore, felt 
desirous of replenishing itself from Ger- 
man stores, there was not a very good 
opportunity to do so. Besides, Latin 
was the language always of the Church, 
and for ages of the learned. The men 
who were at all capable of forming new 
words were versed in that language. 
National vanity also played a part in the 
lingual drama. It was the belief in En- 
gland for many ages that they were de- 
scended from the “ Pious A2neas.” The 
creation of the brain of Virgil became a 
veritable hero of world-wide renown, for 
the “42xcid” was once more universal- 
ly read than the Bible. To meet the ex- 
igencies of the case, a son named Brutus 
was invented—hence British! 

To these circumstances we owe the 
fact of the abandonment by the English 
language of the source from which it 
sprung. So marked has been the diver- 
gence, that three-fourths of its words 
now are derived from Latin and in a 
small degree from Greek. It is becom- 
ing every year more of a Romance dia- 
lect. It is now more nearly allied to 
French, Spanish, Provengal, Portu- 
guese, and Italian, than it is to Ger- 
man. The language of Chaucer is not 
farther removed from the English of to- 
day than Latin is from Italian. 
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It may be remarked by way of paren- 
thesis that these considerations ought to 
go far toward settling that controversy 
which is being perpetually renewed, in 
relation to the policy of making Latin 
and Greek a regular part of our collegi- 
ate courses. There are many men, whose 
opinions are entitled to considerable 
weight, who hold that the time spent by 
our youth in the study of what is usual- 
ly denominated the “dead languages” 
is time thrown away. They say that if 
lingual acquirements be necessary, the 
modern languages present the true field 
of labor. But Latin is the basis, now, 
not only of our own language, but of five 
of the most important languages,of civ- 
ilization. It has also made some impor- 
tant inroads into German itself, for Lat- 
in is still the language of science. The 
student who i§ acquainted with it will 
experience less trouble in acquiring any 
of the languages stated than if he had 
not devoted himself to it. Besides, the 
Latin scholar has not to turn to his dic- 
tionary for the meaning of every new 
word that may be introduced into the 
English language, or of nearly three- 
fourths of the words which it now con- 
tains. He knows already, from the de- 
rivation, what they mean. He finds, 
also, in it a guide toward the rules of 
that orthography which is such a puzzle 
to foreigners. Indeed, it may be said 
that there is no difficulty about the or- 
thography of English words derived from 
the Latin. The main trouble is with 
the words and irregular verbs which we 
inherit from the Saxon. 


Vor. XI. — 22. 
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The reform in orthography, therefore, 
upon which both Mr. Mori and Profess- 
or Candolle insist, must of necessity be 
confined to a very small portion of the 
language. It may be doubted, however, 
whether an artificial change, such as that 
which has been suggested, can be ef- 
fected. Nothing may appear to be im- 
possible to Mr. Mori, who represents a 
nation which is bent upon laying aside 
not only the habits and traditions of 
centuries, but its language, though less 
progressive reformers will shake their 
heads. We have a right to assume, 
nevertheless, when we look upon the 
transformatjon which has already been 
effected, that our language will, in time, 
be entirely relieved from the embarrass- 
ments which its German origin has en- 
tailed upon it. Its tendency toward 
latinity is now so marked and definite 
that no political convulsion can arrest 
it. It will be a strange and romantic 
circumstance, if the Latin tongue should 
be the means of bringing about that uni- 
fication of mankind which the Latin 
sword failed to establish. 

Out of this speculation the Russian 
has been left, because no intelligible 
place can be assigned toit. If it should 
finally be blended in the common lan- 
guage of the future, it will be by the 
Greek. But the voice of 860,000,000 
people speaking out in clear-cut English 
can not fail to have some effect even 
upon the Sclavic tympana. It will not 
be as the sound of many waters, but of 
all waters in grand thunderous anthem, 
to which all men must pay attention. 
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a sat with her hand resting 
on the window-seat, her head 
leaning against the sash, her eyes closed 
in a weary, hot sleep—for the open win- 
dow admitted only heated air, reflected 
from the opposite wall. Poor child! 
she was worn out. The sewing which 
had fallen into her lap, the thimble, and 
the pricked fore-finger, showed her to be 
one of those poor creatures who must 
toil day and night with the wearying 
needle, in order to obtain the food and 
raiment which shall lengthen out the 
miserable life. Amilie’s hand was deli- 


cately formed and small, with the soft 
skin that bespeaks good blood. The 
expression upon the girl’s face, as it 


rested against the sash, was one to have 
softened a hard heart—a look of patient 
sadness and weariness, that indeed only 
added to the exquisite beauty of the 
features. 

As she slept, a bird flew in at the 
window —a blackbird; he flew around 
the room two or three times, and then 
alighted upon the window-seat where 
Amilie’s hand lay, hopped restlessly 
about, and then pecked at her thimble. 
This awoke the girl, who started guiltily 
as she realized that she had been asleep, 
and hastily picked up her work. The 
movement on her part startled the bird, 
and simultaneously with her awakening 
—consequently unseen by her—he half 
hopped and half flew behind her chair, 
and alighted upon the back of it. Amilie 
sewed industriously, and the bird sat 
motionless for some time ; then hopping 
from the chair to her shoulder, he peck- 
ed at her ear. The girl started; but 
seeing the bird, she put up her hand and 
took him down, without the least show 
of resistance on his part. “ Poor little 
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bird, where did you come from?” she 
said, in a soft voice. The bird chirped 
in answer, and then burst forth into a 
sweet, trilling song. 

Smiles played about Amilie’s mouth, 
and her face beamed with pleasure. 
She stroked the back of her little visitor, 
and he bent his head in a grateful atti- 
tude, now and then chirping in a con- 
tented way. Présently, to her utter sur- 
prise, he hopped into her lap and lay 
flat upon his back, with his slender legs 
standing straight up, and his wings lying 
flat open; Amilie thought he was dead, 
and lifted him tenderly; but, in doing so, 
she discovered a tiny white parcel tied 
to the under part of one wing with a 
narrow black ribbon. She looked at it 
wonderingly. It was folded like a let- 
ter, and addressed, “To the one who 
first shows kindness to my bird.” After 
some hesitation and doubt whether she 
was the one addressed, she at last yield- 
ed to her feminine curiosity, and untied 
the letter from the bird’s wing. Open- 
ing it, however, she was chagrined to 
find that although it was a long and 
closely written letter, it was written in 
German—an unknown tongue to her; 
vainly she puzzled over it, but the only 
word she could understand was the 
name at the end, “Gottlieb Stiefelha- 
gen.” 

Meanwhile, the bird was making him- 
self at home, hopping and flying about 
the room quite at ease. As he perched 
upon the high bureau and caught sight 
of himself reflected in Amilie’s small 
mirror, he burst out into a wild, sweet 
song, which awoke Amilie from the rev- 
erie into which the strange letter had 
plunged her. She listened with delight 
to the bird, and then resumed the work 
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which must be finished before nine 
o’clock that night. 

Amilie was all alone in that room— 
always alone, except when people came 
for work she had promised. Her story 
was a sad one, although very like thou- 
sands of others. ° Her father and mother 
were both dead. The former had been 
a Frenchman of education and good 
birth, but marrying a girl who did not 
meet the requirements of his family —. 
who consequently made her life with 
them unhappy—he took his modest, 
pretty bride and came to New York to 
escape the vexations of his home in 
France. Like many foreigners, he had 
little idea of the ways of living in that 
great city, and soon found that his com- 
fortable little home required more money 
to sustain it than he could command. 
Francois Corday gradually lost what 
pecuniary resources he had, and found 
it very difficult to replace the loss. And 
his patient wife, Elisé, exerted herself 
to the utmost to aid him by every econ- 
omy; but with it all, their future showed 
no bright spot. The little daughter, 
Amilie, was a great comfort to the 
mother, yet she could not think of what 
might be in store for her child without 
crushing sadness. 

Years of toiling and struggling went 
by, and at last Francois found himself 
homeless! Amilie was then ten years 
old, and very beautiful. Young as she 
was, her life had been one to mature 
mind and heart; and she would talk 
with more wisdom of fife matters than 
many of double her years. She pon- 
dered in her little brain what could be 
done to relieve her parents, and the day 
when they were to leave their last lodg- 
ing- place, having no money to pay for 
another night there, her resolution was 
made. 

“Papa,” she said, “I will make some 
money. I know where there are some 
beautiful wild - flowers—far prettier than 
those the women sell in the street. I 
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will get some, and make bouquets and 
sell them to the people in the theatre. 
I saw a little girl, yesterday, coming out 
of one of the theatres with a basket half 
full of bouquets, and she told me she 
had sold enough to give her five dollars, 
but she would have to pay three of them 
to the woman who sold her the flowers 
at first. Now, you know, if I can get 
them without having to pay, it will all be 
gain.” 

“Drowning men catch at straws,” 
and Francois was in too desperate 
straits to oppose the plan of his little 
girl. So Amilie ran eagerly away to 
what was in those days out of town, but 
is now in the very heart of the city. 
Here she found a field brightly glowing 
with autumn wild-flowers. She picked as 
many as she could carry, and sat down in 
the shade to arrange them. The child 
had a great deal of taste, and the grace- 
ful little bunches of gold and silver rod 
and purple asters, with delicate ferns for 
green, would rival the stiffly grouped 
rose - buds and heliotrope that city peo- 
ple prized so highly. Through the field 
ran a little stream, and among the stones 
on its banks Amilie found bits of soft 
green moss, with which she lined her 
basket ; then, with the bouquets stuck 
here and there through the moss - bed, a 
very pleasing effect was the result. She 
sprinkled her little garden, covered it 
from the sun with large leaves, and then 
trudged hoine, very hopeful of the little 
fortune they were to bring her. 

She went to one of the theatres that 
was opened for a matinée, and there her 
modest little face was sufficient pass- 
port. Once inside that brilliant place, 
her courage almost failed her, all was so 
new and strange to her; but hearing 
another girl calling “Flowers!” she 
summoned up her courage, and started 
down one of the aisles. “Flowers!” 
she called, in a sweet, low voice; but 
no one heard her. The thought of her 
father and mother strengthened her, and 
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with a nervous, long-drawn breath, she 
called, “Wild-flowers!” again. This 
time her voice rang loud and clear 
through the great building with startling 
sweetness, and heads were turned to see 
where it came from. Amilie held her 
basket to some ladies near, and their 
exclamations of admiration of the taste- 
ful little garden encouraged the poor 
child. It was a kind-faced lady who 
first spoke to her. 

“Who taught you to make such a 
pretty display of your flowers, little girl.” 

“No one,” said Amilie, “unless mam- 
ma, who always says I ought to do 
everything as well as I can; but you 
know flowers are pretty in any way.” 

The lady took up a bunch, and asked 
Amilie’s price. 

“Ten cents, please.” 

“Zen cents! Why, child, 1 paid 
twenty-five cents for this rose and heli- 
otrope. You must ask more than that 
for your flowers.” 

“But you know, mine are only wild 
ones,” said Amilie. 

“Wild! yes, of course. That makes 
them more valuable in this place. Here 
are thirty cents, and don’t sell any for 
one cent less. Now, mind what I say, 
and let me know when they are all 
sold.” 

Amilie was joyful, and her voice rang 
out even clearer than before. The flow- 
ers were in great demand, and she re- 
ceived so many words of encouragement 
that when she reached the kind lady 
again, with her basket empty and five 
dollars in her hand, her face was afl 
aglow with pleasure, and tears started 
to her eyes when she tried to thank her 
kind friend and tell how glad she was. 

“Don’t cry, dear,” said the lady, ina 
whisper. “I know you are a good girl. 
There is another dollar to add to what 
you have made. Come here next Satur- 
day, and I shall be here then to buy 
some more of your flowers.” 

Here the curtain rose for the last act, 
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and Amilie, after kissing the lady’s hand, 
slipped out of doors and ran with a 
light heart to her father and mother. 
They would hardly believe the good 
news she brought them. Francois kiss- 
ed her, and with tears in his eyes called 
her his “ Brave petite fille.” Elise held 
the child to her heart, and her tears fell 
fast upon Amilie’s pretty hair. 

It would be too long a story to tell 
how Amilie sold wild-flowers every day, 
and the many kind words she received 
from the lady at the theatre—not only 
words, but more substantial benefits ; 
how Frangois toiled daily at labor for 
which his hands were not made; and 
how all three just managed to keep their 
souls and bodies together; how Fran- 
gois, through long suffering, fell ill, and 
then Amilie worked all the harder. It 
is a sad story, all of this, yet her bright 
face made the father and mother happy. 
Francois died, and Elise soon followed 
her husband; tRen poor Amilie was 
alone! Was it any wonder that she 
gave way to the grief of her heart? 
There was no one for her to be cheer- 
ful for, and the poor child’s face came to 
wear the sad look we have seen upon it. 
The kind lady at the theatre died, too, 
and then Amilie was entirely without 
friends. She was sixteen years old, 
beautiful, orphaned, and _friendless! 
What a pitiless place New York is for 
such aone! After awhile, Amilie suc- 
ceeded in getting work in the shape of 
sewing, and, by dint of hard and con- 
stant toil, she kept the room endeared 
to her by so many associations; the room 
she had aided her father in keeping, and 
where she had seen her beloved parents 
close their eyes in the last sleep. This 
was a hard life for the poor child, but 
she bore it all bravely, and tried not to 
think how lonely she was. 

We have now come to the time when 
the strange blackbird with its mysteri- 
ous mission came to Amilie. She did 
not stop her work that evening to get 
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her supper; she took a piece of bread 
and crumbled it upon the table for the 
bird to eat, and then stitched busily 
away. While she was still sewing, she 
heard a rap at the door, and, answering 


it, saw a young woman, who asked, “ Are 


you Mademoiselle Corday?” 

“T am,” said Amilie. 

“I came for Madame Jenning’s dress,” 
said the visitor, with a strong French ac- 
cent. “I see it is not yet finished, but 
I can wait a leetle time.” 

Amilie gave her a chair, and resumed 
her work. 

“You know my name, mademoiselle ? 
It is Eloise Noél. I am governess for 
Madame Jenning’s children. She send 


me for the dress, for she say you are 
French girl such as I.” 

Amilie explained to her how nearly 
she was French, and a brisk conversa- 
tion ensued. Eloise’s bright manner 
and pleasant chat made the time pass 
quickly for Amilie. 


In the midst of the talking the bird 
roused from his sleep, and sung a low, 
sweet song. 

“Ah, ma foi!” exclaimed Eloise, 
“what is that? Ah! it is a Brazilian 
nightingale — where did mademoiselle 
get it? I have not seen one in this 
country.” 

Amilie told her all of the bird’s histo- 
ry that she knew, and of the letter that 
he carried under his wing. 

“T am so troubled,” she said, “to 
know what is in the letter, but I can 
not read German at all.” 

“If mademoiselle will let me see the 
letter, I make no doubt I can read it; 
but if she rather prefer not, no matter.” 

“O! do read it, if you can.” Amilie 
put the letter into Eloise’s hand, who, 
after a little study, read as follows: 

“I am sure that the person who discovers this let- 
ter will have shown kindness to my poor ‘ Rogue,’ 
for he will only lie upon his back when his little heart 
is full of gratitude. Then to the kind one I want to 


give my poor bird; for I, his master, will then be 
dead and gone. I hope the kind one will be a lady, 
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for then my bird will fare well while his life lasts. 
He has been his master’s only and constant compan- 
ion, while his master has had no love but the bird’s to 
cheer his last years. Who is the bird’s master? A 
desolate old man, dying in a strange land, away from 
kith and kin. No wife, no child, no friend! If the 
kind one will go to Messrs. Tort & Travers, she will 
learn something for her own good. Be kind to my 
poor black ‘ Rogue,’ and you will be repaid by his 
sweet songs and the blessings of 
“ Gorriies STIEFELHAGEN.” 


Amilie’s eyes had tears in them when 
the reading was ended. 

“ How strange it is,” said Eloise, “‘and 
soromanéigue. You will surely go where 
monsieur directs ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Amilie. “I am 
too timid to go alone on such a strange 
errand. Will you go with me?” 

“Yes, yes, with pleasure. But no— 
I tell you a much better way. You let 
me tell Madame Jenning, who is so good 
lady, and she will tell mademoiselle what 
todo. May I?” 

Amilie consented, glad to feel that she 
could have one to advise her in such 
a case. The dress was finished, and 
Eloise left the house with assurances 
that she would come the next day to tell 
“what madame said.” True to her 
word, she came the following day, and 
Mrs. Jenning was with her. Amilie 
found that lady so kind and motherly, 
that she freely told her short, sad story, 
and all about the bird and the letter. 
Mrs. Jenning listened attentively, and 
then said in a kind voice: 

“You are very young to have had 
such an experience. The matter of the 
letter is odd and romantic, but I believe 
it is well worthy of investigation. The 
firm to whom the German refers is one 
well known to my husband—two lawyers 
they are—and, if you desire it, Mr. Jen- 
ning will go with you to them to see 
what light they can throw upon the mat- 
ter.” 

Amilie readily agreed to accept the 
offer of protection, and promised to be 
in readiness as soon as Mr. Jenning 
would take her. Mrs. Jenning went. 
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away, leaving sunshine in Amilie’s heart, 
and that night the young girl’s dreams 
were happy ones. With a trembling 
heart Amilie entered the law-office with 
Mr. Jenning. That gentleman intro- 
duced her to one of the benevolent-faced 
lawyers, who listened with interest to 
the story of “ Rogue” and the letter. 

“Yes, yes—I see it all,” he said, 
thoughtfully. “Poor Stiefelhagen was 
a very odd Dick, living all alone. No 
one knows his history. I knew him 
well, but he never alluded in any way to 
his past life. His bird and he were in 
perfect sympathy with one another, and 
Miss Corday has a very interesting pet 
in old ‘Rogue,’ I can assure her. Yes, 
yes—Stiefelhagen was odd, and he died 
a millionaire, sir! Where he got his 
money I don’t know, but that he had a 
large amount is beyond all doubt. His 
will, of which we are executors, was a 
strange one. The money was all to be 
divided among charitable institutions — 
every cent, sir, except $10,000 to the 
person who should present the letter 
you hold in your hand. The will reads, 
‘To the person who shall present a let- 
ter bearing my signature, said letter hav- 
ing been found upon the wing of my 
bird, I leave $10,000 and the bird.’” 
The lawyer looked smilingly at Amiiie, 
rubbed his hands, and chuckled good- 
humoredly. Amilie was struck dumb 
with astonishment. Was she dream- 
ing? No, that hearty laugh of the law- 
yer was real. 

“Well, Miss Corday, I don’t wonder 
at your surprise —it is very strange, in- 
deed. But what I say is truth —truth, 
every word of it, as my partner here 
will bear witness.” 

Mr. Jenning took Amilie to his own 
house, insisting upon her remaining with 
his wife for the present, until plans could 
be made for her, and the business with 
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the lawyers settled. The poor girl did 
not realize what a change had come over 
her prospects, until called upon to de- 
cide what she wished to do. A cordial 
invitation to remain in Mr. Jenning’s 
family was tendered by himself and his 
wife, and Amilie was sure that nowhere 
could she find a happier home. But it 
had been a dream with which she had 
grown up, to go to France and present 
herself to her father’s family; for, al- 
though her blood boiled with indigna- 
tion when she thought how her mother 
had been subjected to their scorn, she 
still thought that the years which had 
passed must have softened their hearts, 
and they could not but recall their be- 
havior toward their only son with re- 
morse. 

“T will go to them,” she said, in an- 
swer to Mrs. Jenning’s objections, “and 
tell them how their poor son suffered, 
and if they are still hardened toward 
him, I will not put myself upon them. 
But I am sure they will be glad to see 
their grandchild, and I can make their 
declining days happy with my care for 
them.” 

So it came about that Amilie’s dream 
was realized. She crossed the ocean 
under the care of friends of Mr. Jen- 
ning, found her grand-parents, who 
were indeed living, with remorseful rec- 
ollections, bowing down their gray heads 
and sad hearts. With open arms they 
received Francois’ child, and she was a 
sunbeam to light up their last days. 
Black “Rogue” was Amilie’s shadow; 
and when he was too old to sing his 
gratitude he would show it in so many 
pretty little ways, that, when at last he 
died, Amilie shed as real tears as she 
would have wept for a human being. 
She never forgot what the bird brought 
to her when the cloud was darkest over 
her head. 
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WITH THE DEAD. 


White folds of linen on the marble face 
Lie in the silence of the coming day ; 

The long black shadows creep with laggard pace, 
The eastern sky is marked with streaks of gray. 


O, quiet dead, let but those pallid lips 

One late -learned secret of the soul disclose ; 
So that our wisdom may at once eclipse 

All that the sage of all the sages knows. 


O, tranquil lids, lift from those hidden eyes, 
That on their orbs our doubting eyes may see 

The graven gleams of startled, rapt surprise 
Which marked their first glimpse of eternity. 


. * * 


* * * 
e 


The morning breeze sweeps through the solemn room, 
And stirs the folds that wrap the dead around ; 
The bold, broad sun dispels the chilling gloom, 
, The streets are all astir with life and sound. 


Most tacit dead! has mourning love no power 
To win one accent for its many tears? 

Most ingrate dead! who leaves us in an hour, 
And with us leaves the grief of loss for years. 


One single word —the faintly breathed farewell — 
That failed thee as the fluttering spirit fled! 

No answer yet. . . . Rings out the final knell, 
And mefi come in to bear away our dead. 
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ONEY, ina broad sense, is some 
M form or substance representing 
value, or of accepted value, less bulky 
and perishable than ordinary merchan- 
dise or commodities, used as a medium 
for the operations of trade, or for the 
convenient adjustment of balances or 
differences arising in the business of 
commerce. 
Money, according to Webster, is: “1. 


Coin; stamped metal; any piece of met- 
al, usually gold or silver, stamped by 
public authority, and used as the medi- 
um of commerce. 2. Bank-notes or bills 
of credit issued by authority, and ex- 
changeable for coin, or redeemable, are 
also called money.” 

Money, then, within the restricted 
meaning of the word, is a product or re- 
sult of civilization, and as nations have 
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advanced in knowledge, art has moved 
forward with corresponding pace, and 
the rudely shapen or misshapen and 
grotesquely ornamented coins of past 
centuries have been replaced by pieces 
of the utmost exactness of weight, nice- 
ty of finish, and general perfection in 
execution. 

In the broader sense, however, money 
as a medium in trade is no more the off- 
spring of civilization than narcotics or 
alcoholic stimulants. As has been re- 
marked by a learned author :* “Savage 
and civilized tribes, near and remote — 
the houseless barbarian wanderer, the 
settled peasant, and the skilled citizen— 
all have found out by some common and 
instinctive process the art of preparing 
fermented drinks, and of procuring for 
themselves the enjoyments and miseries 
of intoxication. And of . .°. nar- 
cotics, again, it is remarkable that al- 
most every country or tribe has its own, 
either aboriginal or imported; so that 
the universal instinct of the race has led, 
somehow or other, to the universal sup- 
ply of this wanting or craving also.” 

Analogous to the knowledge and use 
of various narcotics and alcoholic stim- 
ulants by different portions of the hu- 
man race, both civilized and barbarous, 
often unacquainted with and widely sep- 
arated from each other, is the use of 
some form of money or medium in 
trade. 

The inconvenience of a simple inter- 
change of commodities alone —or, as it 
might be expressed, of swapping or bar- 
tering bulk for bulk—is so apparent, that 
though it may be a matter of curiosity, 
it is no cause for surprise that the sa- 
gacity of even uncivilized or barbarous 
men should perceive the advantages 
arising from the adoption of some nat- 
ural form which should by common con- 
sent be vested with the representative 
quality of value, and thus serve all of 


* Johnston's Chemistry of Common Lif, Vol. Ul, 
Pp. 6-7. 
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the purposes in their limited traffic with 
each other that gold, silver, or other 
metallic or paper money performs be- 
tween or among civilized nations or 
people. ’ 

The money of civilization has, how- 
ever, Outside of its value or convenience, 
an important feature of difference from 
that of barbarous tribes. It commem- 
orates and hands down through coming 
centuries to subsequent generations, the 
history of nations and of men, and in a 
greater or less degree reveals the status 
of art, and records the chief events of 
great epochs in the history of the human 
race; more enduring than parchments 
or monumental stones, it remains and 
speaks of the past when more preten- 
tious records have become obliterated. 

The money of barbarous man bears 
no historical or biographical inscription; 
it furnishes but a vague hint or clue of 
or to the character, habits, or customs 
of the race which used it. Its form is 
known to comparatively few; therefore, 
as barbarism is enlightened or extin- 
guished by civilization, it is the duty of 
the latter to preserve the history and 
habits of the people it enlightens or de- 
stroys. 

The multiplication of traveling facili- 
ties; the restless and migratory dispo- 
sition which prevails among the people 
of all of the principal civilized nations ; 
the inquisitive spirit of the day, which 
seeks and penetrates the remotest and 
heretofore hidden corners of the earth ; 
the rapid and extended march of com- 
merce into regions where Nature nearly 
bars the way with walls of ice; all of 
these influences are fast modifying the 
character and habits of tribes or people 
whose existence, a few years ago, was 
hardly known. Their implements of 
chase or war, their simple and rude do- 
mestic utensils, their costume, and even 
their food, are changed or laid aside for 
that or those furnished by civilization ; 
and in years to come, the descendants 
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of these children of Nature will seek in 
the museums and records of the civiliza- 
tion which subdued their ancestors for 
the knowledge of the history, habits, 
and implements of the race from which 
they sprung. 

In this connection the use of money 
by the aboriginal tribes of America and 
of other portions of the world deserves 
the attention of the archzxologist and eth- 
nologist, and, as will be perceived, is 
also a matter of interest to the student 
of natural history ; for, so far as we have 
investigated as to what material or forms 
have been or are now used for the pur- 
pose, it appears that certain species of 
marine shells have furnished the princi- 
pal material, at least to the tribes and 
peoples located adjacent to or occupy- 
ing maritime stations. 

As to whether the interior tribes of 
the continent made use of money, and 
whether it was different from or the 
same as that of the coastwise tribes, we 


can only conjecture, as we have been 
unable to obtain satisfactory dafa on 


this point. It is, however, highly prob- 
able that the money used by them was 
received from the maritime or coast 
tribes in return for such articles as are 
peculiar to interior positions; for it is 
reasonable to suppose that the matter of 
habitat would naturally affect and cause 
certain differences, as between each oth- 
er, in the manners and customs of tribes 
occupying exterior or interior stations. 
The proximity of the coast tribes to 
the sources whence the material was 
procured from which their money was 
made, would at once give to the latter 
superior commercial advantages, and it 
is quite likely that they were liberal 
purchasers from the interior communi- 
ties, who considered them, if not as mer- 
chants or bankers, at least as particular- 
ly fortunate and wealthy, on account of 
the money they handled—just as the in- 
habitants of interior and agricultural dis- 
tricts among civilized people regard the 
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traders and inhabitants of littoral cities 
and settlements. 

Of the numerous objects or substances 
which exist in a natural state, and which 
require little or no mechanical prepara- 
tion to adapt them for use as moncy, the 
shells of many of the marine wo//usca 
—or shell-fish, so called—furnish at once 
an excellent and appropriate material. 
Where the metals do not exist, or the 
knowledge of manipulating them is want- 
ing, no substance or form can be named 
which is at once so available and conve- 
nient. Thus we find that certain forms 
of shells have been used by the abo- 
rigines of both shores of our own conti- 
nent; and, though the forms used by the 
Indians of the Atlantic Coast were quite 
different, according to the authors whom 
we have consulted, from that of the mon- 
ey of the western American tribes, yet 
this can not be accounted for on the 
supposition that a similar form is not 
found on the Atlantic Coast, for such is 
not the fact. It is not unreasonable to 
suppose that they had but little, if any, 
knowledge of each other, and more like- 
ly none at all. Being separated by the 
breadth of a continent, with many wide 
and rapid rivers and several lofty mount- 
ain ranges intervening, and the interme- 
diate country occupied by numerous and 
distinct tribes quite as jealous of any in- 
vasion of their territory as are the civil- 
ized nations of to-day, the use or the 
knowledge of the use of any substance 
or particular form for money by the 
tribes of either coast was probably un- 
known to those of the opposite trans- 
continental shore. 

The Pilgrim settlers of the Massachu- 
setts Colony at Plymouth found a form 
of money in use among the Indians of 
New England; and in the Historical 
Collections of Massachusetts, and from 
other sources as recorded by Governor 
Winthrop and Roger Williams, we are 
informed as to its character and sub- 
stance. One of the most common bi- 
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valve mollusks (clams) of that coast is 
the Venus mercenaria, or Mercenaria 
violacea as it is now called by natural- 
ists; it is the “hard-shell clam” of the 
New York market, and in the markets 
of Boston is known as the “quahog.” 
The valves or shells of this species fre- 
quently display an interior purple edge 
—varying in this respect, it is said, in 
different localities—the rest of the shell 
being of a clear white. From the dark- 


er colored portion the Indians made their 
purple money, or wamfpum as it was 
called; while from the axis of a species 
of Pyru/a or conch, and from other 
shells, they made their white money, or 


QvanauG (lercenaria violacca). 


“white wampum.” In reference to the 
first shell, and its use as a substance 
from which the wampum was made, 
we have the following: “The quahaug 
(Venus mercenaria), called by Roger 
Williams the Joguaz and the hen, is a 
round, thick shell-fish, or, to speak more 
properly, worm. It does not bury itself 
but a little way in the sand; is general- 
ly found lying on it, in deep water; and 
is gathered by rakes made for the pur- 
pose. After the tide ebbs away, a few 
are picked up on the shore below high- 
water mark. The quahaug is not much 
inferior in relish to the oyster, but is less 
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digestible. It is not eaten raw; but is 
cooked in various modes, being roasted 
in the shell, or opened and broiled, fried, 
or made into soups and pies. About 
half an inch of the inside of the shell is 
of a purple color. This the Indians 
broke off and converted into beads, nam- 
ed by them suchauhock, or black mon- 
ey, which was twice the value of their 
wompom, or white money, made of the 

metauhock, or periwinkle (Pyri/a).* 
“As to the derivation of the word 
‘quahog,’ Governor Winthrop refers to 
it as ‘Poguahauges, a rare shell and 
dainty food with the Indians. The fiesh 
eats like veal; the English make pyes 
thereof; and of the shells the Indians 
make money.’ He says of 
the money, ‘It is called 
Wampampecge.t Also, 
called by some English 
hens-po-qua-hock ; three 
are equal to a penny; a 
fathom is worth five shil- 

lings.’ t 

“ Poguahock, corrupted 
into guahaug or guahog.” 
The money or wampum 
made from the shells above 
referred to, was not only 
in use among the Indians, 
but among the Whites al- 
so. Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son, of Massachusetts, in 
one of his Atlantic Essays, “The Puri- 
tan Minister,” says: “In coming to the 
private affairs of the Puritan divines, it 
is humiliating to find that anxieties about 
salary are of no modern origin. The 
highest compensation I can find record- 
ed is that of John Higginson, in 1671, 
who had £160 voted him ‘in country 
produce,’ which he was glad, however, 
to exchange for £120 in solid cash. 





* Massachusetts Historical Society’s Collections, 
vini, 192 (1802). 

t Journal Royal Society, June 27, 1634. 

tVide Jrvertebrata of Massachusetts, Binney’s 
edition, p. 134. 
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Solid cash included beaver-skins, black 
and white wampum, beads, and musket- 
balls, value one farthing.” 

In Cadwallader Colden’s History of 
the Five Indian Nations (p. 34), he says 
that wampum is made of the large 
whelk-shell Buccinum, and shaped like 
long beads; it is the current money of 
the Indians. Whether the shells of the 
true Buccinum (RB. undatum, Linn., or 
B. undulatum, Mull.), or those of Busy- 
con (B. canaliculatum and B. carica), 
is not satisfactorily explained. 

In Major Rogers’ Account of North 
America (London, 1765), in alluding to 
the wampum of the Indians, he says: 
“When they solicit the alliance offensive 
or defensive of a whole nation, they send 
an embassy with a large belt of wam- 
pum and a bloody hatchet, inviting them 
to come and drink the blood of their ene- 
mies. The wampum made use of on 
these and other occasions, before their 
acquaintance with the Europeans, was 


nothing but small shells which they 
picked up by the sea-coast, and on the 
banks of the lakes; and now it is noth- 
ing but a kind of cylindrical beads, made 
of shells, white and black, which are es- 
teemed among them as silver and gold 


are among us. They have the art of 
Stringing, twisting, and interweaving 
them into their belts, collars, blankets, 
moccasins, etc., in ten thousand differ- 
ent sizes, forms, and figures, so as to be 
ornaments for every part of dress, and 
expressive to them of all their important 
transactions. 

“They dye the wampum of various 
colors and shades, and mix and dispose 
them with great ingenuity and order, so 
as to be significant among themselves 
of almost everything they please; so 
that by these their words are kept and 
their thoughts communicated to one an- 
other, as ours by writing. The belts 
that pass from one nation to another in 
ali treaties, declarations, and important 
transactions, are very carefully preserv- 
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ed in the cabins of their chiefs, and 
serve not only as a kind of record or 
history, but as a public treasure.” 

Colden is the only author in whose 
writings we find any allusion to the use 
or manufacture of money or wampum 
by any of the ¢z¢erfor tribes, and the 
tribes of the Five Nations were not re- 
mote from the Atlantic shore. 

How far to the south of New England 
this wamzpum money was used, we do 
not know. The shells of which it was 
made are abundant in the neighborhood 
of New York and Philadelphia, and are 
the common clam in the markets of 
those cities. A closely related form 
(Mercenaria preparca, Say.), is found 
on the shores of Florida, and attains an 
exceedingly large size; specimens col- 
lected in Tampa Bay frequently weigh 
as much as three and a half pounds 
after the animal is removed. Explora- 
tions made by us in that State in the 
year 1869, in the course of which many 
of the ancient shell-heaps and burial 
mounds on both shores of the peninsula 
were examined, resulted in the obtain- 
ment of much interesting material, but 
no specimens were found of forms which 
suggested their possible use for money. 

Crossing the continent to the North- 
western Coast of North America, we 
find that the sea-board aborigines had, 
and in a decreasing degree still use, a 
money of their own —a species of shell, 
though of a widely different form from 
that used by the natives of the Atlantic 
coast. The money of the western coast 


DENTALIUM, OR TUSK-SHELL. 


Indians is a species of tusk - shell (Den- 
talia), resembling in miniature the tusks 
of an elephant. Mr. J. K. Lord, for- 
merly connected, as naturalist, with the 
British North American Boundary Com- 
mission, refers to the use of these shells 
as money “by the native tribes inhabit- 
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ing Vancouver’s Island, Queen Char- 
lotte’s Island, and the main-land coast 
from the Straits of Fuca to Sitka. Since 
the introduction of blankets by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, the use of these 
shells has to a great extent died out; 
and the blankets have become the mon- 
ey, as it were, by which everything is 
now reckoned and paid for by the sav- 
age. A slave, a canoe, or a squaw, is 
worth in these days so many blankets ; 
it used to be so n.any strings of Denfa- 
dia.’ Mr. Lord also remarks: “ The 
value of the Dental/ium depends upon 
its length. Those representing the 
greater value are called, when strung 
together end to end, a //?-gua; but the 
standard by which the Dentfalium is 
calculated to be fit for a Hz- gua is that 
twenty-five shells placed end to end 
must make a fathom, or six feet in length. 
‘At one time a A/7-gva would purchase a 
male slave, equal in value to fifty blan- 
kets, or £50 sterling.” * 

Mr. Frederick Whymper, speaking of 
an Indian muster of various tribes at or 
near Fort Yukon, Alaska, in 1867, says: 
“Their clothing was much befringed 
with beads, and many of them wore 
through the nose (as did most of the 
other Indian #ex present) an ornament 
composed of the Hya-gua shell (Dentali- 
um entalis, or Entalis vulgaris). Both 
of the fur companies on the river trade 
with them, and at very high prices. 
These shells were formerly used, and 
still are, to some extent, as a medium of 
currency by the natives of Vancouver 
Island and other parts of the North- 
west Coast. I saw on the Yukon fringes 
and head-ornaments, which represented 
a value in trade of a couple of hundred 
marten-skins.f Mr. Whymper further 
remarks that “These shells are gener- 
ally obtained from the west coast of 
Vancouver Island,” and that his spelling 
“ Hya-gua” conveys “a closer approxi- 





* Proc. Zool. Soc., London, March 8th, 1864. 
t Whymper’s Adeska, Harper's ed., 1869, p. 255. 
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mation to the usual pronunciation of the 
word” than Mr. Lord’s “ //i-gua.” 

The use of these shells for nasal or- 
namentation by the Indians, as observed 
by Mr. Whymper at Fort Yukon, at- 
tracted our attention while at Crescent 
City, in this State, in the year 1861. A 
medicine - man, belonging to one of the 
neighboring tribes, had perforated the 
partition which separates the nostrils, 
and into the hole thus made had insert- 
ed from each side, point by point, two of 
these shells, which decoration was fur- 
ther increased by sticking a feather of 
some wild-fowl into the large end of 
each of the hollow shells. 

As to the length of the shells, as im- 
plied by Mr. Lord’s statement “that 
twenty-five shells placed end to end 
must make a fathom or six feet,’ we 
are inclined to believe there is some mis- 
take, as the shells would have to aver- 
age very nearly three inches in length. 
Of the great number which we have 
seen of the species mentioned by Lord 
and Whymper (Dentalium entalis, or 
Entalis vulgaris), but very few attain a 
length of two inches ; the great majority 
averaging much less. As to the specific 
names of the shells used as above, and 
the localities from which they are ob- 
tained, it may be well to state that the 
“west coast of Vancouver Island” form 
is the Dentalium Indianorum* of Dr. 
P. P. Carpenter; but probably the great- 
er part of the tusk-shells which are or 
have been in circulation, do not belong 
to the American species, but to the 
common European Denta/iunz,t referred 
to by the gentleman, and which closely 
resembles the American. The foreign 
species has been extensively imported 
for the Indian trade, and I have noticed 
at different times large numbers of the 
imported shells displayed for sale in the 


*Supp. Rep. Brit. Ass’n, 1863, on Mollusca of W. 
N. America, p. 648. 

t Antadis entalis, 
P. 457- 


Vide Adams’ Genera, Vol. I., 
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fancy goods stores in San Francisco, 
together with beads and other Indian 
goods. The use of the Dentalia for 
money among the Alaskan tribes is also 
corroborated by Mr. W. H. Dall, whose 
extensive travels and thorough investi- 
gations in that territory are well known. 
It is highly probable that the use of 
these shells in that region will soon he- 
come a story of the past, and the money 
of the Pale - faces will supersede among 
the Red men, the shells of the sea. 

The Indians of California, or the 
tribes inhabiting the northern portion 
of the coast and the adjoining region, 
also use the tusk-shells for money; 
either the shells or the shell- money is 
called a/?i-co-cheek, or &llicochick —the 
latter being the orthography according 
to Mr. Stephen Powers, whose valuable 
papers upon “The Northern California 
Indians,” in the OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
are an important contribution to Ameri- 
can aboriginal history: 

“For money the Cahrocs make use of 
the red scalps of woodpeckers, which 
are valued at $5 each; and of a curious 
kind of shell, resembling a cock’s spurs 
in size and shape, white and _ hollow, 
which they polish and arrange on strings, 
the shortest being worth twenty - five 
cents, the longest about $2—the value 
increasing in a geometrical ratio with 
the fength. The unit of currency is a 
string the length of a man’s arm, with a 
certain number of the longer shells be- 
low the elbow, and a certain number of 
the shorter ones above. This shell- 
money is called é//icochick, not only on 
the Klamath, but from Crescent City to 
Eel River, though the tribes using it 
speak several different languages. When 
the Americans first arrived in the coun- 
try, an Indian would give from $40 to $50 
in gold for a string of it; but now, it is 
principally the old Indians who value it 
at all.” * 





* Vide OVERLAND MonruLyY, vol. 8, pp. 329, 427, 
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In speaking about marriage among 
the Eurocs, he says: “When a young 
Indian becomes enamored of a maiden, 
and can not wait to collect the amount 
of shells demanded by her father, he 
is sometimes allowed to pay half the 
amount, and become what is termed 
‘half married.’ Instead of bringing her 
to his cabin and making her his slave, 
he goes to live in Aer cabin and becomes 
her slave.” Again, he says: “Since 
the advent of the Americans, the hon- 
orable estate of matrimony has fallen 
sadly into desuetude among the young 
braves, because they seldom have shell- 
money now-a-days, and the old Indians 
prefer that in exchange for their daugh- 
ters . . . (The old generation dislike the 
White man’s money, but hoard up shell- 
money like true misers),” etc. Among 
the Hoopas “murder is generally com- 
pounded for by the payment of shell- 
money.’’* 

In connection with the use of money 
in traffic among the interior Indians, it 
appears that “all the dwellers on the 
plains, and as far up on the mountain as 
the cedar-line, bought all their bows 
and most of their arrows from the upper 
mountaineers. An Indian is about ten 
days in making a bow, and it costs $3, 
$4, or $5, according to the workman- 
ship; an arrow, 12% cents. Three 
kinds of money were employed in this 
traffic. White shell-beads, or rather 
buttons, pierced in the centre and strung 
together, were rated at $5 per yard; 
periwinkles, at $1 a yard; fancy marine 
shells, at various prices, from $3 to $10, 
or $15, according to their beauty.” t 

The shell-money here referred to is 
not sufficiently particularized to admit 
ofa determination of tlie species to which 
the shells belonged. In connection with 
the treatment of the sick among the 
Meewocs, Mr. Powers says: “ The phy- 
sician’s prerogative is, that he must al- 


* OVERLAND MONTHLY, vol. 9, p. 156. t /d., vol. 
10, P. 325. 
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ways be paid in advance; hence a man 
seeking his services, brings his offering 
along—a fresh-slain deer, or so many 
yards of shells, or something—and flings 
it down before him without a word, thus 
intimating that he desires the worth of 
that in medicine and treatment. The 
patient’s prerogative is that, if he dies, 
his friends may kill the doctor.” * 
Among the Moiidocs, or Modocs, 
“when a maiden arrives at womanhood, 
her father makes akind of party in her 
honor. Her young companions assem- 
ble, and together they dance and sing 
wild, dithyrambic roundelays, improvis- 
ed songs of the woods and the waters: 
«Jumping echoes of the rock ; 
Squirrels turning somersaults ; 
Green leaves, dancing in the air; 
Fishes white as money-shells, 
Running in the water, green, and deep, and still, 
Hi-ho, hi-ho, hi-hay ! 
Hi-ho, hi-ho, hi-hay !’ 
This is the substance of one of the songs, 
as translated for me.” t 
Among the Yocuts, another California 
tribe, whose dominion covers “the Kern 
and Tulare basins, and the middle San 
Joaquin,” etc., “their money consists of 
the usual shell- buttons, and a string of 
them reaching from the point of the mid- 
dle finger to the elbow is valued at twen- 
ty-five cents. A section of bone very 
white and polished, about two and a half 
inches long, is sometimes strung on the 
string, and rates at a ‘bit.’ They al- 
ways undervalue articles which they pro- 
cure from Americans. For instance, 
goods which cost them at the store $5, 
they sell among themselves for $3.” t 
We have no authentic da/a as to 
whether the value of the shell- money, 
properly so called, among the California 
Indians and those farther north, was 
graduated by the color, or whether they 
generally used other than the Aya-gua 
or dllicochick (Dentalia), which are 
white and have a shining surface; for 


t /a., p. 
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though, as above, “periwinkles” and 
“fancy marine-shells” are mentioned 
as used in trade, these may have been 
regarded more as articles of ornamenta- 
tion, and esteemed among the interior 
Indians, particularly, as precious, the 
same as diamonds and fine jewelry are 
among civilized people. In this view, 
the interior Indians of California are 
probably not unlike the more southern 
Indians of New Mexico, for a friend of 
ours (Dr. Edward Palmer, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution) informed us a few 
years ago, that while traveling in that 
territory he was witness toa trade where- 
in a horse was purchased of one Indian 
by another, the price paid being a single 
specimen of the pearly ear-shell (Ha/io- 
tis rufescens), or common California red- 
back aéulone or aulon, 

As to the value of the tusk-shells 
among the California Indians, the meth- 
od of reckoning the same is by meas- 
uring the shells on the finger-joints, the 
longest being worth the most. 

We have been informed that the In- 
dians who formerly resided in the neigh- 
borhood of the old Russian settlement 
of Bodega used pieces of a (bivalve) 
clam-shell (Saxidomus aratus, Gld.) 
for money, but we have been unable to 
obtain a specimen, or to verify the state- 
ment. Recently our friend Mr. Har- 
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ford, of the Coast Survey, has discover- 
ed in some Indian graves on one of the 
islands off the southerly coast of this 
State, beads, or money, of a different 
character from any heretofore observ- 
ed. These were made by grinding off 
the spire and lower portiog of a species 
of univalve shell (O/ivella biplicata, 
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Sby.), so as to form small, flat, button- 
shaped disks with a single central hole. 
These much resemble in form some of 
the wampum of the New England tribes. 
Another variety was found in the same 
places by the gentleman named, which 
was made of a species of key-hole lim- 
pet-shell (Lucapina crenulata, Sby.), 
and of much larger size than that first 
mentioned. So far, however, as we have 
investigated, these last-described forms 
of shell-money are not in use among the 
California Indians of the present day. 
The use of shells for money is not 
peculiar to the natives of North Amer- 
ica. The well-known and exceedingly 
common money cowry (Cyprea moneta), 


Money Cowry (CGyfrea moneta.) 


or “prop-shell,” an inhabitant of the 
Indo-Pacific waters, “is used as money 
in Hindostan and many parts of Afri- 


ca. . .. Many tons are... imported 
to... Great Britain and . . . export- 
ed for barter with the native tribes of 
western Africa.”* 

Reeve mentions in the second volume 
of the Conchologia Systematica, that “a 
gentleman residing at Cuttack, is said to 
have paid for the erection of his dunga- 
low entirely in these cowrtes (C. mon- 
eta). The building cost him about 4,000 
rupees sicca (£400 sterling), and, as six- 
ty-four of these shells are equivalent in 
value to one fice, and sixty-four Pice to 
a rupee sicca, he paid for % with over 
16,000,000 of these shells.” 

Though the number above mention- 





*Baird’s Dictionary of Natural History, p. 193. 
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ed is very large, the prop-shell is an ex- 
ceedingly abundant form. We have re- 
ceived in a single box from the East 
Indies not less than 10,000 specimens at 
one time. “In the year 1848 sixty tons 
were imported into Liverpool, and in 
1849 nearly three hundred tons were 
brought to the same port.” 

The following extract from a paper by 
Prof. E. S. Holden, on Early Hindoo 
Mathematics,* justifies the inference 
that the use of the Cyfr@a moneta for 
money has a very considerable antiquity, 
and quite likely extends back to a pe- 
riod many centuries earlier than the 
date of the treatise.¢ “The treatise 
continues rapidly through the usual 
rules, but pauses at the reduction of 
fractions to hold up the avaricious man 
to scorn: ‘The quarter of a sixteenth 
of the fifth of three-quarters of two- 
thirds of a moiety of a dramma was 
given to a beggar by a person from 
whom he asked alms; tell me how 
many cowry-shells the miser gave, if 
thou be conversant in arithmetic with 
the reduction termed subdivision of frac- 
tions.’” These shells are also known 
as “Guinea money,” and, it is said, have 
been used as a financial medium in con- 
nection with the African slave-trade. 
Doubtless many a poor Negro has been 
sold, and has lost his liberty, for a great- 
er or less number of these shells. 

Another species of cowry of small 
size, and which inhabits the Indo-Pacific 
province, called the “ringed cowry” (Cy- 
prea annulus), the back, or top of the 
shell, being ornamented with an orange- 
colored ring, “is used by the Asiatic 
islanders to adorn their dress, to weight 
their fishing-nets, and for barter. Spec- 





* Popular Science Monthly, Jily, 1873, p. 337- 

t “ This treatise, the Lilivati of Bhascara Achar- 
ya, is supposed to have been a compilation, and there 
are reasons for believing a portion of it to have been 
written about A. D. 628. However this may be, it is 
of the greatest interest, and its date is sufficiently re- 
mote to give to Hindoo mathematics a respectable 
aatiquity.” 
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imens of it were found by Dr. Layard 
in the ruins of Nimroud.’’* 

It will be seen; therefore, that shells 
have been and are still used as money 
by portions of the human race, but to 
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an extent much less than formerly. It 
would be quite difficult to point out any 
other natural production which is more 
appropriate, when size, shape, and sub- 
stance are considered. 
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N an old and rare French volume is 
I to be found an interesting relation 
of a trial for murder which began in the 
French courts in the year 1697. It is 
chiefly interesting to the readers of the 
nineteenth century as an illustration of 
how Charles Reade has clothed a few 
dry facts in a delightful garb of fancy in 
one of his most widely known novels — 
the one, indeed, which he himself con- 
siders his masterpiece, namely, Griffith 
Gaunt. By the old French chronicler 
it is entitled 


“LE MORT-VIVANT.” 


One fine evening in the summer of the 
year 1694, a gentleman passed through 
the gates of the city of Auxerre. Al- 
though his dress was very simple, and he 
had not a single servant with him, there 
was in his air and bearing something 
which indicated the gentleman, and which 
attracted to him the looks and salutations 
of the good people whom he met; but 
the traveler seemed plunged in the most 
sombre reflections, and he hardly re- 
sponded by any sign whatever to the 
tokens of respect which interrupted the 
course of his sad thoughts. He drew 
near an inn of good appearance, where 
he stopped, and after having given his 
valise to the people of the house, he 
went out and took his way to the ram- 
parts of the town, in the hope of finding 
there that calm and solitude which suit- 
ed the disposition of his soul; but the 





* Voodward'’s Manual, second edition, p. 233. 


hope was disappointed, for a large num- 
ber of young girls were playing there in 
all the exuberance of their age, and 
making the very air resound with their 
joyous cries. The first thought of the 
traveler was to withdraw, and find an- 
other place more silent and solitary; 
nevertheless, he remained. Did he 
yield to curiosity, or to that secret in- 
fluence which we all obey in spite of 
ourselves, and which decides our des- 
tiny? The fact is, after a moment’s 
hesitation he approached the laughing 
group, and soon congratulated himself 
upon that which he had at first consider- 
ed as an unlucky circumstance. Among 
the young girls he remarked one who 
by her grace and beauty surpassed all 
her companions, and suddenly a sur- 
prising change was wrought in all his 
being. A short time before he was sad 
and disgusted with life, but now he 
felt himself calmer; his troubles, which 
he so lately found so heavy, now seemed 
softened, if not forgotten. His sombre 
brew lightened, his depressed heart beat 
more freely in his breast. Need we say 
he loved? He made inquiries, and 
learned that the beautiful girl was the 
daughter of a publican - bailiff (Auésster- 
cabaretier) named Pillard who had just 
deceased. It was not a very high posi- 
tion, but does love ever disquiet itself 
about such little miseries? The widow 
of Pillard still kept the little hotel, and 
that very evening our traveler left his 
first lodgings and took a modest room 
with her, richly furnished in his eyes 
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by the presence of the maiden for whom 
his heart had been seized with such a 
sudden and burning ardor. 

Time passed, and Dubouchet —that 
was the name by which he passed—had 
no thought of quitting Auxerre. His 
love grew stronger and stronger, until 
he forced Marguerite to share it; but 
she, being as good as she was beautiful, 
if she did not repel his advances did not 
hide from him that marriage alone should 
crown his wishes. Marriage! It is a 
frightful word, and makes him reflect 
who is only pursuing a passing fancy, 
but for a grand passion such an obstacle 
is only a stimulant. Such it was for 
Dubouchet, and he did not hesitate to 
espouse the daughter of the bailiff; but 
as it is only the first step which costs, 
he bought from the widow the office of 
the defunct, and settled himself down as 
if he had never done anything else in 
his life. In this new existence Du- 
bouchet ought to have been happy, for 
he had attained the object of his de- 
sires, and his wife was the perfection of 
virtue and goodness. But was he real- 
ly happy? Was his quietude never 
troubled by any painful remembrance? 
If it is true that remorse speaks ever, 
in the most corrupted souls, it is certain 
he must often have felt his heart torn 
by that which he had to reprove himself 
with: and this is the place to say a few 
words on his past. 

His name was not Dubouchet, but the 
one he had always borne was La Pivar- 
ditre. It was under that name he had 
wedded, a dozen years before Lady de 
Chauvelin, widow of Menon de Billy. 
Lady de Chauvelin had not much fort- 
une, but was of a noble family. They 
lived very modestly on their estate at 
Narbonne in the interior of Berri. 

La Pivarditre was unfortunate enough 
to be jealous. His wife, who had very 
agreeable manners, gave rise to his sus- 
picions by her manner of acting. In 
brief, it was a very inharmonious house- 

Vor, XI.—23. 
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hold, and, when having been summoned 
to serve the king, in 1687, as lieutenant 
of dragoons in the Saint Hermine regi- 
ment, the separation between husband 
and wife was not a very cruel one. 

Not far from the castle of Narbonne 
stood the abbey of Miseray, situated 
in the middle of a forest. During the 
absence of her husband, the prior be- 
came very intimate with the wife of La 
Pivardiére. Was it only as a neighbor 
and penitent that she received his visits, 
or was there between them a feeling 
more tender and less lawful? Slander 
did not hesitate to incline toward the 
latter idea; and La Pivardiére, on his 
return, yielding to his jealous disposi- 
tion, adopted this unfortunate belief, and 
fell into a deep melancholy. To make 
the matter public would be to expose 
himself to ridicule. He therefore pre- 
ferred to go away, and he went, hoping 
to find at a distance some distraction 
from his sadness. We have seen him 
at Auxerre. Love had made him forget 
his pain, if it had not brought him con- 
solation—at the price, however, of a 
crime. 

In the meantime, his wife — we speak 
now of the second —became pregnant. 
La Pivarditre thought it would be well 
to provide against the increase of his 
expenses, and add to the profits of his 
business. He set out, and went boldly 
to Narbonne, where he found Madame 
la Pivardiére living on the same terms 
of intimacy with the Prior of Miseray. 

Men are so constituted that what ren- 
ders them wretched to-day, to- morrow 
finds them indifferent to. Given up 
solely to his love for Marguerite, he did 
not even think of being irritated at the 
familiarity which formerly set flame to 
his jealousy. On her side, his wife, 
thinking he was about to return to his 
regiment, did not try to detain him; and 
he again left for Auxerre with a well- 
filled purse. Strange thing! he made 
three other similar journeys, without 
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awakening a suspicion either at Auxerre 
or Narbonne; going each year to col- 
lect from his first household the revenue 
of his farms, in order to enrich the 
second. 

During this period, four children were 
the fruit of his criminal union, so strange- 
ly protected by chance. But finally, all 
became known. 

Madame la Pivardiére was told by 
some bearers of bad news that her hus- 
band, instead of fighting at the head of 
his company on the frontiers, was living 
in the arms of another woman; but they 
could not tell the place of his retreat. 
A few days only had rolled by after she 
had become possessed of his secret, 
when La Pivardiére arrived at Narbonne, 
the day of the Assumption, 1697, just 
at the moment when the event was being 
celebrated by a grand festival. There 
was a large company assembled at the 
castle, and among these guests the cas- 
tellan had taken care not to forget the 
prior, who that morning had celebrated 
a solemn mass in the chapel. 

Upon the arrival of the master every- 
body rose from the table to welcome 
him. His wife alone received him with 
so much coldness, that her companion 
could not help saying, “Is it thus you 
receive your husband, who has been ab- 
sent so long?” to which he responded, 
“*T am her husband, but not her lover.” 
He then sat down and took part in the 
repast. Gradually the guests took leave, 
and the couple were left alone. The 
next morning La Pivarditre was no 
longer at the castle. Several days aft- 
erward it was bruited about the country 
that he had been assassinated. 

The news very soon reached the ears 
of the magistrates. Upon the 15th of 
September, Morin, Prosecutor for the 
King at the Court of Chatillon-sur-Indre, 
entered his complaint, asking permission 
to hold an inquest and issue a monition. 
The day after, he went with Bonnet, the 
Police Justice of Chatillon, to the Bourg 
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of Heumaloches, of which Narbonne 
was a dependency. These magistrates, 
after the first examination, decided to 
arrest Madame la Pivardiére, and two 
of her servants. Only the last two were 
arrested, their mistress having been 
warned in time. 

The following were the proofs in sup- 
port of the charges which were brought 
against Madame la Pivarditre: There 
had been found, in the stables of the 
castle, the horse, the cloak, and the pis- 
tols of La Pivarditre. Some neighbors 
had heard pistols fired in the night. 
The servant, Marguerite Mercier, who 
was the god-daughter and a favorite of 
her mistress, declared that she had in- 
troduced two valets of the Prior of Mis- 
eray into the chamber of her master, 
and these two men had assassinated him 
during the night. Catherine Lemoine, 
another servant, said that they had sent 
her away, and that she came back just 
as they had finished killing her master. 
Lastly, the daughter of La Pivardiére, 
aged nine, deposed she had heard in the 
middle of the night the voice of her 
father crying, “O my God, have pity on 
me!” It is true that Jacquette Riffé, a 
third servant, testified that she had no 
knowledge of this assassination; but 
Marguerite Mercier, having fallen dan- 
gerously sick, confirmed, before receiv- 
ing the véaticum, her first deposition, 
adding that the Prior of Miseray took 
part in the assassination, and even 
struck the first blow. 

Some weeks after the tragic event, 
the police justice, acting on information 
which had been given him, went for the 
second time to Narbonne, and began a 
procis-verbal, on account of traces of 
blood which were found on the floor of 
La Pivarditre’s bed- room. 

In the meantime, Lady Pivarditre 
went to Paris, and presented a petition 
to Parliament that she might be sent to 
another judge than that of Chatillon, in 
order to prove the existence of her hus- 
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band. Conformably to her request, by 
a decree of the 18th of September she 
was sent before the Judge of Romoran- 
tin. Besides this, she took other steps, 
and her emissaries, having tracked La 
Pivardiére, had discovered him in his 
house at Auxerre. But La Pivardiére, 
hearing they were looking for him, and 
feeling troubled by the thought of his 
crime, took flight. They pursued, over- 
took, and informed him that his wife was 
accused of having assassinated him. 
His fright changed objects. It was for 
her he now trembled, and hastened to 
do all he could for her justification. His 
second wife, far from conceiving hatred 
against a man who had so cruelly de- 
ceived her, and jealousy against her rival 
who disputed her marital claims, gen- 
erously encouraged him in his designs. 
Following her advice, La Pivardiére, be- 
fore two notaries, executed an act ac- 
cording to legalized form, certifying to 
his existence, and signed with his own 
hand. He wrote to his wife, to his 
brother, and even went to the Judge of 
Romorantin, demanding of him to rec- 
ognize him. 

During this time the accused on her 
side was not idle. On the 24th of Sep- 
tember, she obtained from Parliament a 


stay of proceedings, protecting her as’ 


appellant from any legal process issued 
by the judges at Chatillon, and allowing 
her to prosecute her appeal. The Judge 
of Romorantin came to Narbonne with 
La Pivardiére, and saw that he was rec- 
ognized by the people of the country, by 
his daughter, and by the priests of Mis- 
eray. Afterward, he confronted him 
with the two servants in the prison 
where they were confined ; they, howev- 
er, persisted in their testimony, and af- 
firmed he was an impostor, who wanted 
to pass himself off as their old master. 
But their declarations could not prevail 
against the testimony of the brother, the 
two sisters, and all the family of Pivar- 
diére. 
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So it would seem that the case was 
settled, and that the accused should 
have no anxiety about the death of a 
man who had just proven his own exist- 
ence. But though justice protects, yet 
at times she is a tyrant, and the Lady 
of Pivarditre experienced the tyranny. 
The judges of Chatillon had conceived 
a violent spite at the turn affairs had 
taken, and they had recourse to the au- 
thority of the Procureur-Général. That 
magistrate took up their cause zealous- 
ly. He obtained from Parliament a de- 
cree forbidding the judges of Romoran- 
tin to pursue their investigations, and 
had the Prior of Miseray arrested and 
transferred to the prison at Chatillon, 
with irons on his feet. We have omit- 
ted to say that the prior had been con- 
demned, at the request of the prosecu- 
tor, for not pleading to adultery, before 
the magistrate at Bourg, according to 
the forms followed in case of an ecclesi- 
astic. 

In these circumstances Lord and Lady 
Pivardiére and the prior brought suit 
against the judges of Chatillon, and ap- 
pealed against the judgment of the mag- 
istrate at Bourg before the Parliament 
assembled. La Pivardiére then stated 
what had passed at the castle of Nar- 
bonne at his last visit. Left alone with 
his wife after the banquet, he had de- 
sired to accompany her to her chamber, 
and asked her the reason of such a cold 
welcome. “Go,” she answered, inatone 
full of anger, “go to the new woman who 
possesses you, and she will explain my 
coldness and indignation.” Having 
vainly tried to disabuse her mind of this 
impression, he left her, and retired to 
his own room. There he was joined by 
the favorite servant of Madame la Pi- 
varditre, who told him in confidence that 
he ran the risk of being arrested if he 
remained in the castle. The anger of 
his wife rendered this but too likely, and 
he resolved to leave at daybreak, taking 
with him his horse and leading his dog, 
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but his horse had foundered on the jour- 
ney, and he left him, along with his pis- 
tols and cloak, which were too much for 
him to carry. He made the return jour- 
ney by short stages, and arrived without 
hindrance at his home in Auxerre, where 
we have seen that the news that his wife 
was seeking him surprised and affright- 
ed him. 

The Prior of Miseray loudly accused 
the judges of Chatillon with having act- 
ed toward him so, on account of their 
enmity against him and his family; aver- 
red that they had followed up the affair 
witha precipitation anda partiality equal- 
ly odious, and claimed that everything 
went to show that the denunciations of 
the two servants—the only thing un- 
favorable toward the defendants, and 
which, moreover, had been at last re- 
tracted—had been dictated, or, at least, 
inspired by them. The judges of Cha- 
tillon replied that love of truth and jus- 
tice alone had guided them in the mat- 
ter, and they recalled the numerous cir- 
cumstances which had given birth to 
their suspicions. It must be owned that 
if we admit the good faith of their pur- 
suit, it was a very natural error on their 
part, and upon this ground their defense 
did not lack force; but that which is dif- 
ficult to understand is, that they persist- 
ed in the death of La Pivardiére, main- 
taining that the so-called La Pivarditre 
was only an impostor, paid to shield the 
guilty one from justice. In any case, 
they could not be held for damages to 
the accused, according to uniform prac- 
tice, their good faith being proved. 

Parliament having obtained the opin- 
ion of Monsieur Portait, the Advocate- 
General, rendered on the 23d of July, 
1698, a decree reversing the judgment 
of the judges of Chatillon, admitted both 
the appeal against their judgment and 
against the sentence of the official at 
Bourg, and remanded the accused to the 
Lieutenant-General of Chartres. But 
the position of the accused was not the 
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less painful, inasmuch as the new suit 
instituted by her dragged slowly along. 

One means only remained to Pivar- 
diére to aid the innocent, but to plead 
that in person would be to expose him- 
self to trial for bigamy, of which he was 
guilty. What was to be done? His 
second wife rescued him from such a 
critical position, giving an example of a 
devotion and generosity extremely rare 
in similar cases. She went and threw 
herself at the feet of the king, and show- 
ed him the peril of two innocent people. 
The king was touched with the noble- 
ness of this proceeding; besides, Mar- 
guerite Pillard was handsome, and beau- 
tiful women are seldom denied a request. 
“A girl like you,” said the king, “mer- 
ited a better fate.” He gave her the 
safe conduct that she solicited for her 
husband. We give here this singular 


paper; 


“Writ or Protection. — Whereas it has been 
represented to Our Majesty, through a petition in the 
name of Louis de la Pivardiere, Lord of Bouchet, 
and formerly a lieutenant in the regiment of St. Her- 
mine, in consequence of whose absence his wife, Mad- 
ame Marguerite de Chauvelin, has been accused and 
prosecuted on a false charge of assassination on the 
person of him, the aforesaid Lord of Bouchet; and 
whereas, a great number of the inhabitants of his 
parish, and neighboring gentry, and also many of his 
relations, have made affidavit that they have seen 
and eaten with him since the aforesaid instituted 
charges; all of which facts ought to suffice for a com- 
plete answer and discharge of the accusation afore- 
said ; and whereas, nevertheless, our judges have not 
regarded the certificates, depositions, and informa- 
tions which go to testify that the aforesaid Lord of 

Jouchet is living, there remains no other means to 
put an end to the proceedings which have been in- 
stituted against his wife, and her alleged accomplices 
in the aforesaid assassination, but that he shall prove 
his existence by appearing in person. But whereas, 
the aferesaid Lord of Bouchet, by an unhappy com- 
plication of circumstances, and further finding him- 
self liable to the charge of bigamy, but also for the 
further reason that he has asked of our Parliament at 
Paris to be allowed to appear as an intervening party 
in the prosecution against his wife, and the aforesaid 
Parliament has ordered a writ of arrest against his 
body ; and whereas, on these accounts he is obliged 
to have recourse to Our Majesty, very humbly be- 
seeching that we grant him our safe conduct, to the 
end that he can come and by his prese’ce prove the 


innegence of his wife: 
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“Now, then, Our Majesty, having no regard to 
the order of said Assembly, has accorded, and by 
these presents does accord, unto the said Louis de la 
Pivardiere, Lord of Bouchet, our writ of protection 
for his person for the space of three months, during 
which period, in case he shall put in an appearance, 
we will take him and place him under our especial 
charge and protection, by virtue of this writ ; under 
the powers of which, and to further which, His Maj- 
esty orders and commands all his governors and lieu- 
tenant-generals in his provinces, the deputy govern- 
ors of all cities and places, all mayors, aldermen, mag- 
istrates, and officers of any rank whatsoever, to whom 
these presents shall come, freely to allow to pass, go, 
and stay, without any fear or danger whatsoever of 
arrest, the aforesaid Lord of Bouchet, during the afore- 
said period of three months, and not allow him to 
suffer for any cause, occasion, or pretext whatsoever, 
on which he may or can be arrested, and that he shall 
be safe in all respects as to his person, and not in any 
manner whatsoever be molested or disquieted. Fur- 
thermore, His Majesty most expressly forbids all 
judges, provost-marshals, vice-bailiffs, vice-seneschals, 
their subordinates, and all other court officers whatso- 
ever, to attempt to arrest the person of him, the afore- 
said Lord of Bouchet; and also, that no officer what- 
soever shall execute any decrees, sentences, judg- 
ments, or any process of condemnation, against the 
said Lord of Bouchet, from whatsoever court or 
judges they may issue, even though they be from the 
court of the Parliament of Paris, or for whatsoever 
cause they may be issued; also, that no jailers or 
prison-keepers shall receive his person under a pen- 
alty of £1,000 fine, and suspension from office. 

**Such is our royal pleasure.” 


Protected by this writ, Pivardiére sur- 
rendered himself a prisoner at Fort l’E- 
véque, on the 1st of September, 1698, 
and, having taken out letters of civil- 
request, he proceeded to press them to 
a ratification. 

On the 22d of July, in the year follow- 
ing, he received by decree an act of rec- 
ognition; his letters of civil-request were 
ratified, his release ordered, and things 
put back to the same condition they were 
in prior to the order of July 23d, 1698. 
The issue of the case was no longer 
doubtful ; still final judgment was delay- 
ed, by reason of an indictment found 
against the two servants for perjury. 
Finally a decree was issued July 14th, 
1701. 

Catherine Lemoine, one of the two 
accused of perjury, died while the pro- 
ceeding was pending, but the other, Mar- 
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guerite Mercier, was condemned to make 
honorable amends at the door of the 
church at ChAtillon-sur-Indre; and that 
done, to be beaten and scourged with 
switches, and branded with ,a hot iron 
on her shoulders. She was in addition 
perpetually prohibited resorting to Par- 
liament for any reversal of decree, and 
all her goods were confiscated. 

The Lady of Pivardiére and the Prior 
of Miseray were entirely exonerated 
from the charges made against them. 
Only one portion of the contested sen- 
tence was kept in force; it was that 
which rejected the demand against the 
judges of ChAtillon. 

Four years had passed since the scene 
in the castle of Narbonne and the com- 
mencement of the proceedings. It is 
very rare that a criminal process based 
on an accusation of assassination con- 
tinues so long, in spite of all the efforts 
of the alleged victim to prove his exist- 
ence. What shall be said of such ca- 
lumnious depositions, which might have 
brought about such deplorable conse- 
quences, without the loyalty of the biga- 
mist, and, above all, without the gener- 
osity of the second wife? 

Parliament saw crime in the deposi- 
tions, and punished the authors severe- 
ly. But what interest, what motive could 
have given birth to them? That is the 
mystery—one which all the penetration 
and pains of the magistrates could not 
discover—and unfortunately criminal 
annals exhibit but too many similar 
cases. 

La Pivardiére was, after all, a man 
of heart; he was not willing that his 
wife should be the victim of a false ac- 
cusation, and he came to her defense. 
Once free, he left her. Would she have 
pardoned him? Was he, on his side, 
cured of his jealousy? No doubt he 
still loved Marguerite Pillard, but he did 
not go near her. Perhaps he wished to 
punish himself in renouncing her; or it 
may be that she was not willing even 
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to see again a man who was unworthy 
of her love. However this may be, if 
the separation was painful to her at first, 
she found consolation at last—at least, 
one would think so, since she married 
again. 

La Pivardiére, who on his mother’s 
side was related to the family of Aubus- 
son, obtained employment from the Duke 
de la Feuillade, and was killed in an en- 
counter with smugglers. Soon after, his 
wife died suddenly. 

As to the prior, a short time after the 
trial he ceased visiting his old friend, 
and lived in his priory until a very ad- 
vanced age. 


Quaintly but clearly the old chronicler 
has told his tale, and, even with all its 
moralizing and legal verbiage, a very in- 
teresting one it is—so much so that we 
wonder not that it has been seized upon 
for elaboration by a writer of fiction, but 
that it escaped or was overlooked so 


long as over acentury and a half. When 
it was at length unearthed, the resurrec- 
tion seems to have been effected at some- 
where about the same time by two great 
rival novelists—Charles Reade and Wil- 


kie Collins. The latter made use of it 
for a short newspaper sketch, entitled 
“A Plot in Private Life,” not very well 
written, and giving the idea that it must 
have been one of his earlier works. It 
is, therefore, undeserving of more than 
mere mention. Reade’s adaptation it 
will, however, be interesting to compare 
with the original. 

In his presentation of the story, Lady 
de Chauvelin changes her name to Kate 
Peyton; La Pivarditre is the same indi- 
vidual as Griffith Gaunt; the Prior of 
Miseray lives again, the same amorous 
saint, as Brother Leonard ; the angelic, 
self- sacrificing Marguerite Pillard is 
identical with Mercy Vint. The two 
treacherous and false-swearing serving- 
women—Marguerite Mercier and Cath- 
erine Lemoine —are, in the later version 
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of the story, condensed into one, and 
presented as Caroline Ryder. A being 
simply alluded to in the original—the 
man who was the second husband of 
Marguerite Pillard—Reade gives a per- 
sonality to, and makes quite a prominent 
character of, as Sir George Neville. 
The indefinite babblers, who are only 
mentioned as “some bearers of bad 
news,” guilty of telling Lady de Chauve- 
lin of her husband’s defection and new 
ties, are concentrated, by grace of Reade, 
into a very realizable sort of person, Tom 
Leicester, and excellent motives are 
found for his loquacity. These are all 
the persons actually essential to the 
working of the drama. 

In their prominent outlines of inci- 
dent, as well as in persons, the stories 
are the same. The wife is either un- 
faithful, or is supposed to be so, witha 
priest. The jealous husband goes away, 
as he then imagines, forever. He finds 
distraction from his pain and grief in 
marrying a second wife. Financial dif- 
ficulties and the wants of his second 
family compel him, again and again, to 
go back to his first wife for money. In 
the natural course of events his guilty 
secret becomes, through some Paul Pry, 
known to his first wife. She is indig- 
nant, and threatens vengeance. At this 
inopportune time her husband returns 
to her for more money. He comes on 
the occasion of a festival, when the house 
is full of friends and neighbors, and 
meets with a very cold reception. In 
one story he remarks thereupon, “I am 
her husband, but not her lover.” In 
the other he says, “A man is not al- 
ways his wife’s favorite.” After the 
guests are gone, he escapes in secret, 
fearing to be arrested for bigamy, leav- 
ing his horse behind. A pistol-shot and 
cries of one in distress are heard in the 
night, and soon his mysterious disap- 
pearance is remarked. The wife is ac- 
cused of assassinating her husband. 
The second wife—his victim, in reality 
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—turns out to be an angel, and through 
her influence all is straightened, the wife 
set free, the husband not prosecuted for 
bigamy, and everybody goes on in the 
even tenor of their way to finally die 
presumably happy. 

How beautifully Reade has given a 
perfect form to this skeleton! His book 
of Griffith Gaunt reaches the fifteenth 
chapter, one-third through, before he 
introduces the priest who is afterward 
to be the cause of all the trouble. Prior 
to this, the work has been charming in 
its delineation of character and portrait- 
ure of life and manners in England a 
century ago. It has abounded in inci- 
dent, as well, leading naturally up to the 
thrilling drama about to open. From 
this point, his story in the main feat- 
ures closely follows the original, but in 
all the nice details which give life to the 
scenes he presents, how infinite has 
been the art with which he has handled 
his subject! Not only are all the minor 
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characters intensely real, but the inci- 
dents in which they take part are vivid- 
ly brought before us, and their actions 
are traced to natural causes. For in- 
stance, in the original story no motive is 
found for the perjury of the two serving- 
women. Wilkie Collins, in his version, 
gets rid of one of the women, and ac- 
counts for the treachery of the other by 
attributing it to a longing for revenge 
for an unlucky slap once given her by 
her mistress. Reade, however, finds 
here an opportunity for much deeper 
effect, by making the maid’s animus a 
guilty passion for the husband, and a 
jealous hatred for his lawful wife. These 
are motives from which might be expect- 
ed to spring so deadly and merciless a 
purpose, and the manner in which Reade 
has demonstrated the full possession 
which these passions had of the unhap- 
py Caroline Ryder, is one of the most 
powerful psychological studies in novel- 
writing. 
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I, MUST MONEY BE TAXED? 

HE Supreme Court of the State 

of California has lately decided 
(Savings and Loan Society vs. A’exan- 
der Austin, No. 3720) that a debt secur- 
ed by a mortgage is not a proper object 
of taxation. The State Board of Equali- 
zation, logically following this decision, 
have issued general directions that sol- 
vent debts, not secured by mortgage, 
should not be taxed. The reasoning of 
our Supreme Court reiterates what law- 
yers have been urging for more than 
ten years. For even lawyers, slow as a 
class to adopt new views, or give up a 
prejudice, have perceived and proclaim- 
ed that the attempt to zach the lender, 
by taxing his evidence of debt, only re- 
sulted in overreaching the borrower, 


who was thus doubly taxed. “Doubly” 
is an inadequate adverb to qualify the 
operation. But thus far the Supreme 
Court has chosen to go. Judge Sander- 
son, formerly a member of that bench, 
and whose name is linked with many 
well-written opinions, had lately occa- 
sion to give a written report on a kin- 
dred question. He remarked that “the 
Supreme Court had not yet decided that 
money Was ‘not taxable.’” I, for one, 
read a sneer in this remark, and felt for- 
tified in my previous opinion, viz: the 
abler the lawyer, the more prejudiced 
the man. 

Lawyers are apt to consider them- 
selves the interpreters of a stationary 
gospel. Some even seem to avouch a 
personal revelation. Their ideas and 
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daily actions run in a fixed groove. If 
advancing society undertakes to med- 
dle with their habits of thought, they 
stand in the way as much as they can, 
and preach that the old groove was, and 
is, a good groove, and that, by the help 
of a fiction or two, they can fit it to the 
new order of things. Eminently con- 
servative, the lawyer only studies polit- 
ical economy for the purpose of warp- 
ing its teachings in behalf of routine. 
Otherwise, how is it that the present 
bench, in order to judicially recognize a 
self-evident truth, have been obliged to 
reconsider several former decisions? 
How is it, also, that they abstain from 
setting forth the real justification of 
their present opinion, which lies far 
deeper than the one assigned ? 

The Court announces that the bor- 
rower, not the lender, pays the tax; and 
concludes that the taxing of the debt, 
as a distinct piece of property, operates 
to inflict double taxation. And there 
the Court stops; unwilling, perhaps, out 
of respect for a sluggish public opinion, 
to probe the matter to the very bottom. 
I venture to say that the decision is 
right, not only for the reasons stated, 
but chiefly because a solvent debt is a 
mere idea, a chimerical conception. On 
the strength of a good reputation, I 
have been enabled to borrow certain 
shekels which I have distributed to va- 
rious artificers, who, with their labor, 
and material furnished, are engaged in 
constructing an engine on some princi- 
ple entirely new. My brain has excogi- 
tated the principle. My creditor be- 
lieves that my invention “will pay.” 
The money itself has long since left my 
hands. Nevertheless, I am deemed 
solvent. My debt is a taxable debt, be- 
cause, in the opinion of the community, 
I may contrive to pay it. Undertake to 
collect a tax upon my debt; the result 
is plainly this: you tax my good repute, 
and the anticipation, perhaps visionary, 
of my invention becoming valuable. 
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Or, view the matter in this wise: Ac- 
customed to write articles for a period- 
ical, I borrow from my publisher, who 
counts on my literary contributions for 
repayment. My lender deems the debt 
solvent. He feels assured that, if I 
live, I shall furnish an equivalent in ar- 
ticles to be conceived and written here- 
after. The State ought evidently not to 
levy an impost upon this claim of the 
publisher against me. It is not a tangi- 
ble thing. It exists, because of our 
commercial relations. The chief ele- 
ment of its existence consists in the 
belief of my creditor that I may be 
properly inspired to write the demanded 
matter. Here the tax would be levied 
on faith. 

If in the course of these remarks, I 
succeed in bringing money within the 
conditions which the Court attaches to 
debts secured by mortgage, or within 
the conditions of my attempted justifica- 
tion of its ruling, I shall have proved 
that there is no constitutional provision 
requiring that szoney, as such, must be 
taxed. 


Il. CAN MONEY BE TAXED? 


Well, it actually can, though in a very 
unjust and inadequate manner. The 
following figures show the amounts hand- 
ed by the assessor to the tax -collector 
of the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco for the last five years. The fig- 
ures represent cash on hand, or moxey, 
as such, without any complication aris- 
ing from the Dr. or Cr. of the tax- pay- 
er’s ledger: 1868-69, $5,409,000; 1869- 
79, 55,541,000; 1870-71, $5,600,000 ; 
1871-72, $6,404,302; 1872-73, $8,909,- 
693. Cross-examine the fiscal agents 
in regard to these figures, and you ob- 
tain something like the following state- 
ment: 1. Estates undergoing probate 
can not escape taxation; their inven- 
tories are accessible. 2. Bankers and 
merchants can not conveniently deny 
that there is “somewhat in the till.” 
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Not a few, for their credit’s sake, admit 
the possession of money not actually on 
hand. 3. Private capitalists purchase 
bonds of the United States, confess 
themselves to the assessor, and immedi- 
ately transfer, in consideration of cer- 
tain coins (otherwise taxable), the self- 
same securities to a brother capitalist 
who expects the assessor’s visit. 

Now, how much money is there, on 
the average, in the city of San Francis- 
co, in circulation or in a condition to be 
circulated? Obviously, no exact answer 
can be given to this question. The data 
are few; and discouraged, as I will ex- 
plain hereafter, in my attempt to collect 
them, I endeavored to gather and note 
opinions of persons supposed to be in a 
position to form a judgment. I have 


been the less astonished at the diversity 
of their notions, that I find the estimate 
by Chevalier of $8,500,000,000 for the 
total of bullion and coin in 1847, oppos- 
ed by other eminent authorities, who 
gave £250,000,000 as the sum of the 


precious metals in Europe in 1848, and 
£,600,000,000 for the world’s total in 
1850. Leading merchants generally an- 
swer the inquirer, that they lack the 
leisure and opportunity to examine such 
questions, or inquire into the nature and 
office of money. One banker estimates 
the average amount of coin among us 
at $12,500,000. Another at double that 
amount. Mr. Garnet, distinguished not 
only as an assayer, but as a statistical 
writer, published, a few years ago, his 
estimate of $15,000,000 for the coin in 
circulation in California. Others esti- 
mate it to be $25,000,000. 

I am convinced that the highest of 
the estimates above mentioned is much 
too low, although few persons will here 
agree with me. I can not persuade my- 
self that the assessor is able to trace 
more than one-fourth of that shadowy 
thing—money. I feel, therefore, dis- 
posed to multiply his figures by four, 
and give the result as my estimate. 
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Many will discard this view as cynical. 

Again, the tax-collector yearly locks 
up some three millions of dollars. ‘To 
the individual tax- payer the payment of 
his quota may be inconvenient. But 
the community’s money-pulse betrays 
no sensible inconvenience. True, the 
locking up is temporary; but even the 
temporary absence of ten per cent. of 
the life-blood of commerce would pro- 
duce a profound impression. I can 
foresee no reply to this except a denial. 

If I ask what becomes of the average 
$3,500,000 monthly dividend distributed 
by our mining companies, of the month- 
ly $4,000,000 joint coinage of the mints of 
the coast, I shall be answered that the 
money so coined is the identical money 
distributed in dividends. I seriously 
challenge the proof; and the question 
involved here is more abstruse than the 
superficial reader may think. Or, I may 
be referred to the export tables, where- 
upon, in justice, I demand the tables of 
imports. From official documents I 
learn that, for instance, in the first nine 
months of 1869 there were imported into 
the United States $17,985,549, and dur- 
ing the like period of the year 1870, 
$18,608,042, in gold and silver coin and 
bullion; while, during the same months 
in the first- mentioned year, the exports 
of the same commodities from Atlantic 
ports alone amounted to $16,884,474; 
from Pacific ports, to $15,636,194. The 
exports for the first nine months of 1870 
present a striking anomaly. From At- 
lantic ports, $43,452,524; from Pacific 
ports, only $13,161,244. The professed 
financier will say that the European war 
created the excessive exportation last 
mentioned from Atlantic ports. By a 
parity of reasoning, he would have pre- 
dicted (and did predict) that the break- 
ing out of our civil war would increase 
the outflow of our specie. Now behold 
the true result gathered from official 
sources: Specie imports—1858, $2,264,- 
120; 1859, $2,816,421; 1860, $8,852,330; 
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1861, $37,088,413. Specie exports — 
1858, $46,001,431; 1859, $69,715,866 ; 
1860, $42,191,171; 1861, $4,236,250. 

These facts show that, instead of giv- 
ing us light, the inspection of the re- 
turns, necessarily incorrect, of exports 
and imports reveals a new problem as 
hard to solve as my present one, and 
for the same reason, viz: multiplicity of 
factors. 

If I now presume to point out the 
vast disbursements of the Federal Gov- 
ernment among us (in 1863, it was $9,- 
835,531, with an income of $7,128,399), 
I am reminded that the disbursements 
were in a currency depreciated on the 
average to about seventy-two cents. 
But I am also reminded (though not by 
the same parties) that in that year and 
the preceding one, things were so con- 
trived that paper performed the office of 
gold—at one end of the line, at least. 
Even now the greenbacks disbursed go 
toward settling our eastern balance, and 


must operate to stay the drain of treas- 
ure. 

Were I to allude to the monthly div- 
idends of water and gas companies, sav- 
ings banks and other banking-houses, I 
should either be met by some of the 
foregoing objections, or, more plausibly, 


thus: “Several of the dividends are 
mere transfers of credit.” This is some- 
times partly true, and often fallacious. 
Partly true in “flush times,” fallacious 
when money is alleged to be scarce. 

Some of these anticipated objections 
will be found answered, I hope, else- 
where in these remarks. Others are as 
hard to answer as to substantiate, ow- 
ing to the intricacy of the subject and 
the scarcity of reliable data. There is 
and can be no census of the circulating 
medium. 

It has been suggested that the quan- 
tity of business done would furnish a 
base for an estimate. But here is an- 
other unknown and unknowable quan- 
tity. Shall we ask the bankers to com- 
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pare notes on a given day, and from the 
general mass of specie on hand, esti- 
mate the quantity abroad? This, be- 
sides leaving out the important and 
unascertainable element of money in 
private hands—hoarded, or in active 
circulation on lesser scales — would fur- 
nish no criterion, unless we knew the 
habits and tempers of the many- raced 
population around us, and the method 
of business of each particular banker. 
To illustrate the importance of the latter 
item: In 1857, the Prussian banks had 
about 40,000,000 thalers on hand in spe- 
cie against nearly 80,000,000 of circula- 
tion, while their nominal capital did not 
exceed 25,000,000. Their charters, as 
amended the preceding year, authorized 
an unlimited issue of paper, on the con- 
dition of maintaining a reserve of one- 
third metallic currency and two-thirds 
of approved commercial paper. This 
proportion of specie thalers on hand to 
paper thalers in circulation, viz: fifty per 
cent., was quite different from that of the 
other German banks. With one class 
it was sixty-six, with the other forty per 
cent. 

Not only do I put forth no statistical 
pretensions—as may be evident from 
the many centres of distribution which 
I do not even allude to—but I am per- 
suaded that the statistics are absolutely 
unattainable. Furthermore, I do not 
deem the attainment very material for 
my present purpose, since everybody 
concedes that there is much more money 
among us than the tax-gatherer can ever 
reach. 

In making my own estimate, I pro- 
ceed by a deducto-intuitive method; 
those who differ with me can possibly 
employ no other. I see around me a 
community of about 200,000 souls, un- 
usually well supplied with necessaries 
and superfluities; a mass of property 
real and personal (under) estimated by 
the last census at $260,056,512; the 
high price of labor and the great quan- 
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tity of labor continually employed ; the 
number of public and private improve- 
ments arising, while rents are rising 
still faster: I bear in mind the fact that 
this is a new country which has every- 
thing to create; I glance at many other 
incidents too obvious even for a passing 
allusion,and my mind refuses to believe 
that, 72 @ metallic currency community, 
such results can be worked out without 
the average presence in our midst of the 
sum total of specie above indicated. At 
all events, I venture to claim that I have 
made out my present point, viz: The 
taxation of money is possible only on 
the condition of exacting from a part of 
the circulating money the tribute which 
should rest on the whole, and of further 
extorting from it through the operation 
of an assessment roll, which underval- 
ues everything except money. 


Ill. SHOULD MONEY BE TAXED? 
Assuming that there is no constitu- 


tional obligation to tax money, and as- 


suming the glaringly absurd conclusion 
that, being taxed, it submits and pays 
the tax, is it just, is it expedient to tax 


money? Here I feel the necessity of 
indulging somewhat in definition. The 
mind, even the educated mind, is apt 
to confound in one general conception 
three very different terms—wealth, cap- 
ital, money. Nor is the confusion much 
helped by resorting to elementary trea- 
tises. Their definitions are at variance 
with each other and often with the truth. 

It is not indispensable, for my present 
purpose, to define wealth. Otherwise 
these remarks would stop right here. 
The lexicographers give you “words, 
words, words.” The essayists are ver- 
bose also. From Aristotle to Chevalier, 
attempts have been made at the defini- 
tion of wealth. After perusal, the stu- 
dent arises assured that he knows less 
about the subject-matter than he did 
before. Before, he entertained the pop- 
ular vague conception of the meaning of 
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wealth; afterward, he is painfully con- 
scious that not one of the various for- 
mulas which he has read meets the re- 
quirements of a satisfactory definition. 
This induces him to reflect; and he con- 
cludes, in all likelihood, that he is in 
presence of an idea that can not be ex- 
pressed in set words, for the reason that 
the thing itself is altogether relative, that 
its standard varies according to time and 
place, that one chief element of its sub- 
stance depends on the opinion of man- 
kind at large, and he is astonished, at 
last, to discover how very like twin- 
brothers are wealth and credit. 

As to the sources of wealth, the the- 
oretical absolutists do not satisfy me. 
Experience gives the lie to their various 
doctrines. When a writer points to 
land and climate as a source of wealth, 
I am reminded of our Southern States 
and the quotations of Confederate bonds; 
I am reminded of Sonora, Sinaloa, and 
Durango; of the tract of land granted to 
General Sutter, as it was in his hands, 
and as it is now. When I am informed 
that wealth results from population, I 
turn to China, and doubt my lecturer’s 
sanity. Labor, by some, is stated to be 
the real source of wealth. But I find 
that the multitude of laborers cheapens 
the wage of labor. 

“The way to wealth is as plain as the 
way to market; it consists in two words: 
industry and frugality.” Thus says Ben- 
jamin Franklin. But it might not be 
difficult to cite instances of individu- 
als starting for market with the pair of 
hampers he mentions, and — never get- 
ting there. And many have found their 
“way to market,” without trying to get 
there, and altogether unprovided with 
either of the hampers aforesaid. Adopt- 
ing, without attempt at definition, the 
popular conception* of wealth, we can 





* The popular conception is about as good as any. 
It may be stated thus: the possession of things that 
can be exchanged for desirable commodities 77 a 


market where such commodities exist. Or, thus: 
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readily perceive that there may be hid- 
den wealth, inert wealth, and another 
kind, which is the active, self-repro- 
ducing, cumulative wealth, the only va- 
riety which is of any account. 

The mention of this variety leads us 
to consider capital. Proudhon defines it 
as “labor accumulated.” Now, the la- 
bor of the commune féfroleuses might 
be accumulated for a century without 
producing what I conceive to be capital. 
Dumont, in language too oracular to be 
useful, says that “the word is employed 
to denote the sum of external forces ac- 
cumulated by man, and which he can 
use for new productions.”* But, if I 
am the owner of a well-developed coal- 
mine, or of a flowing petroleum well, it 
seems to me that an essential part of 
what I call my capital consists of “ex- 
ternal forces”’ accumulated by the sun, 
by the vegetation of myriads of ages, 
and by other agencies in which man has 
taken very little part. Elsewhere, Du- 
mont tells us that “it is better to regard 
capital as the condition of labor.” This 
is manifestly no definition of capital; it 
is a simple exposition of one of its uses. 
Sentimentally, it might be said that cap- 
ital is the sum total of a long column of 
self- denials. 

There is a double filiation between 
capital and labor. As a rule, capital de- 
scends from labor wedded to frugality. 
At maturity it possesses the faculty of 
bringing forth labor. A voracious ap- 
petite and a tendency to grow are con- 
spicuous features of mature capital. I 
speak only of a tolerably active capital; 
the other variety is a mummy. Its only 
appreciative value is prospective, and 
consists in this: that no quantity of bal- 
sams can prevent final disintegration. 


raise more grain and stock than you need for the 
year’s supply, and your wealth consists of the surplus 
and one year’s immunity against starvation, p/us 
the ready means on hand to raise more grain and 
stock. 

* This set of words appears to furnish a tolerable 
definition of cézvlization, not of capital. 
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For it is with capital as with every other 
sublunary thing. Whatever ceases to 
struggle, succumbs. 

The not unfrequent idleness of capital, 
I am inclined to attribute to its excess- 
ive timidity. If so, whoever by speech, 
action, or writing, contrives to scare 
capital, not only, as he weakly thinks, 
paralyzes the monster, but destroys un- 
born generations of labor. When courts 
establish first one rule of property, and 
then another at variance with the first; 
when legislation attempts to discrimi- 
nate against capital, by usury or other 
fossil rarsrtn when labor organ- 
izes to dictate to capital; when the press 
launches fulminations against capital ; 
on these occasions, and other similar 
ones, capital is scared. Not without 
cause; since one great element of its 
power, of its growth, of its very essence, 
is its reputation, a/as credit. For cap- 
ital would deem itself fruitless, if con- 
fined, in its operations, to its own actual 
quantity. It chiefly relies on a kind of 
mirage, the reflection of a real thing 
much magnified to the general vision. 
For every million in the vault, it must 
handle several. It will discount at five 
per cent., provided it can contrive to 
discount five times its own bulk. Bereft 
of that privilege, it exiles itself or de- 
mands an extortionate remuneration. 
Yet capital, real or visionary, or partly 
real and mostly visionary, is the motor 
of the machinery of our age. 

I now invite labor to examine the 
question with nothing in view but its 
own present interest. It seems incred- 
ible that the following two very plain 
propositions should not, if considered 
at all, be admitted as axioms: Capital 
is endowed with the hibernating fac- 
ulty; sleeping, it watches somewhat; 
and issues, at the fitting time, from 
the lair which has shrouded its tor- 
pidity. Labor, to quote from a very 
high authority, “is the only commod- 
ity which perishes at the instant of pro- 























duction, and which, if not then put to 
use, is lost forever.” That these two 
forces are in antagonism, results from 
the fact that they are forces. Woe to 
both if either should altogether prevail. 
Civilization rests on their proper equi- 
librium. If they cease to struggle, they 
cease to be forces. If they struggle un- 
wisely, whichsoever wins, both perish. 
A sane method should regulate the man- 
ner of the struggle. Labor should strive 
to develop itself into capital.* For that 
purpose, Benjamin Franklin’s pair of 
hampers is indispensable. Neverthe- 
less, it is only a few weeks ago, that, at 
a very respectable public meeting in this 
city, resolutions were adopted denounc- 
ing a certain class of the community, 
because the class in question is willing 
to work from sunrise to sunset, and to 
spend as little as possible for the sup- 
port of life. Behold industry and fru- 
gality, sister virtues hitherto honored 
everywhere, denounced in the persons 
of their worshipers. 

Certain sophists, either afflicted with 
paradox on the brain, or wickedly bent 
on the destruction of society, have in- 
veighed against capital as a standing 
evil.¢ Amere mention of the following 
names will give an idea of my present 
meaning: Proudhon, the International 
Association of Workmen, the Commune, 
and Karl Marx. Joseph Mazzini, almost 
with his dying breath, uttered, in the 
name of the very advanced democracy 
which he represented, an eloquent refu- 
tation of those doctrines. A competent 
scholar, with a good library at hand, 
might prove that the ruin of several an- 


* | hint here at the various co-operative schemes, 
but lack space and opportunity to develop the idea. 

t After this article was written, I came across the 
following from the pen of Bonamy Price; ‘Some 
foolish persons declaim against capital; they talk of 
its being swept from the face of the earth ; they would 
compose a nation of laborers only. It never occurs 
to them that they preach that men should work with- 
out a previous supply of food, tools, and materials. 
To get rid of capital would be to annihilate the hu- 
man race.” 
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cient communities, once flourishing, is 
attributable to a sudden and fierce dis- 
turbance of the equilibrium of capital 
and labor, the disturbance invariably 
proceeding from labor itself being fanat- 
icised. 

Capital ought to be considered as an 
indispensable social force. But a mul- 
titude of scattered small capitals does 
not constitute such a force. If such 
work at all, they work inharmoniously. 
Divergence of application neutralizes 
effect. Without concentration, capital is 
powerless. A fall of rain will not turn 
a wheel; an accumulation of rain-water 
does when it is set free. 

Through the efforts of capital larger 
numbers of human beings are enabled 
to subsist in a given locality than the 
locality would otherwise support. Let 
others discuss whether that result is ad- 
vantageous. Enough that modern soci- 
ety strains every nerve in that direction. 
The concentration of the means to pur- 
chase labor, and the results of labor, 
seems therefore a thing to be fostered, 
not discouraged. The very communists 
recognize this. All they demand, as a 
general rule, is a dislodgement of cap- 
ital. With some, the State should be 
the sole capitalist, as if the State had 
not enough to do already. Others ad- 
vance still wilder propositions. But 
philosophers, fanatics, and idiots are 
agreed that the concentration in ques- 
tion is a desirable thing. Now, if capi- 
tal is the result of labor, and the storing 
for future use of so much of its proceeds 
as is not immediately consumed, it fol- 
lows that eight-hour laws tend to pre- 
vent the production of capital by dimin- 
ishing one of its constituents; unless 
more efficient and productive labor can 
be elicited in eight hours than in ten; a 
proposition that has sometimes been 
advanced, but awaits demonstration. 

The chief instrument which capital 
employs in its work is money; and, for 
once, we have no trouble about defini- 
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tion. To the extent of my limited read- 
ing, I may state that scientists agree in 
treating money as a merchandise select- 
ed by universal consent as a sign of 


values. Paper money need not be con- 
sidered in an essay written for Califor- 
nia. I refer exclusively to gold and 
silver. 

Why gold and silver coin, supplanting 
the Indian wampum, the agate medal- 
lion of the Mexicans, and a hundred 
other symbolic contrivances, has become 
universally recognized as a conventional 
sign of values, is a curious question not 
generally understood. Beauty, imper- 
ishability, and especially scarcity, are 
generally given as the only causes. In 
regard to the two first- mentioned qual- 
ities, those metals are equaled—nay, 
surpassed, by many substances. If 
they were really scarce, they would not 
answer the purpose. It is not probable 
that tin or platinum will ever be uni- 
versally accepted as coin, for the reason 
that they are only found in certain local- 
ities. No considerable nation would 
accept, as a medium of exchange, a mer- 
chandise from which it might be inexor- 
ably deprived by war. 

Gold and silver are widely scattered 
over the world. On a pinch, the French 
might wash gold from so much of the 
Rhine as may be left to them, and from 
every one of their rivers that takes the 
masculine article, as was done during 
the middle ages, when the purchasing 
power of money was so great that the 
orpailleur could gain his living on the 
scanty finding of his day’s work. The 
true reason seems to be the unvarying 
value (relatively) of the two precious 
metals. Whence this quality? Cheva- 
lier derives it from the fact that every 
dollar’s worth of gold and silver extract- 
ed from the earth costs two dollars in 
the extraction. Compare actual divi- 
dends of mining companies with what 
are called “ Irish dividends,” add the loss 
of human life (if you think that item 
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worth noting) and you will find that the 
French philosopher is correct in his 
conclusion, while he undervalues his 
facts. 

Let the wealthiest Rothschild receive, 
as a gift, all the mines of California and 
Nevada on the condition of working 
them all, 1 apprehend that there will be 
a ruined Rothschild. Nevertheless, the 
extraction and the search will continue 
undiminished, because @// the tickets in 
that lottery are not blanks, and man is 
by nature a gambler. The “love of the 
unforeseen” exerts a fascination that 
will forever insure to mankind its sup- 
ply of gold and silver. From this cir- 
cumstance and the absolute necessity 
of the case, it follows as a consequence 
that every community, not lapsed into 
absolute barbarism, will contrive, in 
some way, to preserve in its midst so 
much money at least as is needed in its 
transactions. How much each com- 
munity may need will depend chiefly on 
its temper and method of business. 
More commerce is probably done in 
New York on one million dollars than 
in France on two, in California on three, 
in Pekin on five. But, by virtue of the 
law of demand and supply, whatever 
amount of specie is needed will be pres- 
ent. That amount is the life-blood of 
the commonwealth. Any surplus is 
purely merchandise. Laws and other 
contrivances devised to prevent the ex- 
port of that surplus are as idle as they 
are pernicious. 

The Mexican five per cent. duty on 
coin tends to demoralize the citizen and 
those he deals with abroad. Without 
the relief of smuggling, the result would 
be that mining would be discouraged.* 

The debasing of the United States 
half-dollar is a measure that smacks of 
Aztec barbarism. The studied neglect 
of United States one-dollar coinage is a 


* With equal wisdom the British monarchs adopted 
the reverse policy of forbidding the importation of 
Soreign coin (A.D, 1300, 1335). 
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direct acknowledgment of cowardice in 
statesmanship. If our silver dollar, the 
standard unit of our monetary system, 
has been graded too high, change the 
grade so as to bring it within a proper 
relation to gold coin; or if silver fluctu- 
ates too much, adopt the gold coin as a 
standard, and manufacture silver dollars 
with reference to that standard. The 
double standard system is absurd. The 
late inauguration of the “trade dollar” 
seems to indicate that the rulers of the 
land have discovered that ovr metallic 
staple, bound to go abroad at any rate, 
might be favored with a shapely exte- 
rior, so as to be acceptable in foreign 
markets. They vouchsafe us the oppor- 
tunity of treating our surplus as a mer- 
chandise. 

Coining used to be considered a priv- 
ilege of the sovereign. A few advanced 
minds have lately perceived that it is 
one of the sovereign’s duties. There is 
only one nation as yet sufficiently en- 


lightened to furnish absolutely gratui- 


tous coinage. That nation, of course, 
is Great Britain. Our own statesmen 
and publicists, in general, entertain me- 
dizval notions on the subject. In this 
respect, Great Britain acts solely under 
the inspiration of an intelligent egoism. 
Its government needs a wealthy and 
prosperous people to tax. It wants the 
tax in money. It, therefore, encourages 
the coinage of bullion. The nation at 
large pays for the refining, assaying, and 
stamping, but reaps its reward ina freer 
supply and circulation of coin, and in the 
profits accruing from exchange. 

Once turn a country or a town into a 
money centre, and wealth is anchored 
there for centuries. There is no phys- 
ical, geographical, or other reason why 
Paris, London, and Frankfort should be 
money centres; but from the fact that 
they are, they will continue to exact 
tribute from the world. Many places 
on our inland waters seem more avail- 
able for a large city than the ancient site 
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of Yerba Buena. But the money cen- 
tre is here, and Vallejo, Oakland, San 
Diego, Benicia, and “ New York on the 
Pacific” may advertise their respective 
charms to satiety, while this (perhaps 
unworthy) Babylon shall grow and grow, 
notwithstanding Stanford, who thinks 
that it is on the wrong side of the 
bay, and notwithstanding the enemies 
of Stanford, who exaggerate his power. 
San Francisco will continue to thrive, 
because it is a money centre. L£s¢ e¢ 
erit quia est. 

This is the selfish and commercial 
argument. The philosophical one would 
run somewhat thus: Money, precisely 
because it is (relatively) invariable in 
value, can ill bear even the expense of 
coinage; a legislation which compels 
me to get my bullion stamped in a par- 
ticular way at a specified establishment, 
yet charges me for the stamping, is in- 
consistent; the mint royalty encourages 
the indefinite circulation of worn pieces 
to the final injury of some individuals 
whose tax-bearing capacity is thereby 
impaired; my surplus, thus burdened, 
can not, as a merchandise of export, 
compete abroad with like merchandise 
issued gratuitously from other mints, 
lawfully from those of England, fraudu- 
lently, and by official connivance, from 
those of various other countries. Un- 
der a system of gratuitous coinage, in- 
numerable scraps of broken plate and 
jewelry, monuments of ancestral folly, 
that lie idle in our chests and drawers, 
would be turned into national life-blood. 
The tendency of gratuitous coinage is to 
impress the character of money on the 
surplus we export as merchandise, so 
that it will circulate abroad as money, 
unquestioned by the broker’s scales, 
ready to flow back under the stimulus of 
any pressing necessity. Historical facts 
place the matter beyond the need of 
further argumentation. In that remote 
age to which the invention of coinage 
is attributed, the supply of the pre- 
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cious metals was enormous. It gradu- 
ally diminished under the Romans; and 
was so trifling during the middle ages, 
that the annual yield scarcely made up 
for the wear and tear, and the entire 
Old World managed to transact its busi- 
ness on a circulation, in gold and silver, 
of $170,000,000 (three years’ yield of 
California gold), and looked to alchemy 
alone for relief when Columbus set sail 
for the west. Finally and chiefly, 7 
concerns the entire nation that my bull- 
ton should be coined. Study the legis- 
lation of the various dismal periods re- 
ferred to, and you will find that the 
delusion prevailed that it concerned the 
sovereign alone, on account of the royal- 
ty, that my bullion should be coined. 
And I only write because I believe that 
the delusion prevails to this day. 

Much of this argumentation will scan- 
dalize that school of writers who depre- 
cate the export of specie. The lamenta- 
tions we have heard at the departure of 
our gold! The groanings at each ship- 
ment of treasure. It is believed, that if 
the editors of our daily press possessed 
the legislative power, they would go to 
Spain and Mexico, nay, to the Pandects, 
for precedents, and forbid the exporta- 
tion of treasure. Nothing but the sur- 
plus has ever been exported. So much 
as the community required always re- 
mained, and must always remain by vir- 
tue of a law which, though somewhat 
mysterious, is unchangeable as fate. 
We may not be able to enunciate its 
terms, but no observer can fail to no- 
tice its operation. And the converse is 
equally true: just as surely as each 
community will manage somehow to ac- 
quire and retain what money it needs 
for its business, just so surely the ex- 
cess will find its way abroad, scribble 
what editorials you may, enact what dra- 
conian statutes you please. And why 
should it not? It is clearly more need- 
ed elsewhere than here, since it goes. 

But the shipping of money impover- 
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ishes the country! So it seems, if arith- 
metic alone be consulted. And so, when 
I set up a mill by the side of a torrent, 
every one can see that an immense 
amount of water-power passes, unused, 
by my door. I do not care, however, 
so long as my flume is filled. Neither 
is the country any the poorer because 
the golden stream, after depositing ex- 
actly what is required, carries its sur- 
plus to other shores. What else, in the 
name of common sense, should it do 
with its surplus? Just what I do with 
the main body of my torrent: I can not 
use it, and therefore let it go. 

To follow the illustration to its direct 
connection with the subject before us: 
I can conceive that my position as a 
controller of the water-power in ques- 
tion constitutes a valuable possession, 
which ought, somehow, to bear its share 
of the burdens of the State. But I can 
not conceive that each particular globule 
of the fast-rushing stream should be 
noted in the computation of, my share. 
Nevertheless, this is what the taxation 
of money attempts to do. 

Suppose a banking capital consisting 
of actual specie, equal to our average 
circulation, be suddenly imported here. 
One of two things will surely result. 
Either it will lie idle—in which case the 
owners might have spared the freight— 
or, it will be set to work. In the latter 
event, it will be soon discoverable that 
the circulating medium has only increas- 
ed to the extent that new enterprise re- 
quires an increase of medium. Water, 
it will find its level. This the banker 
knows, and yet he sleeps as soundly as 
the British bondholder, who is perfectly 
aware that there is not coin enough in 
the world to pay the national debt. 

Although not altogether qualified for 
the task, I have endeavored, while cu- 
riously watching the fluctuations of the 
money market, to arrive at their ra- 
tionale. While I can hope to throw 
but little light on this topic, I must 
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premise that I have received none what- 
ever from abroad. The standard writers 
and the inditers of financial reviews may 
have probed the matter thoroughly. If 
so, they keep their learning to them- 
selves, or utter it in such obscure terms 
that the average mind can not grasp 
their teaching. I have often felt tempt- 
ed to repeat to them the terse saying: 
“First expound thy dialectics, that I 
may embrace thy more recondite lore.” 
When they deign to be intelligible, they 
allege, for the scarcity of money, such 
causations as the ransom of France, the 
moving of the crops, etc., just ag though 
a momentary displacement of coin should 
make coin scarce, while, on the contra- 
ry, it sets in circulation what before lay 
idle, awaiting the emergency. I have 
arrived at the following conclusion, 
which sounds like, but is not, a para- 
dox: When “money is scarce,” it is 
plenty; it is never scarcer than when 
“money is easy.” When people say 
that “money is scarce,” they mean that 
it is uncommonly difficult to negotiate a 
loan, to obtain goods on credit, to fill 
the stock list of anew enterprise. When 
they say that it is “easy,” they mean 
the reverse of the foregoing proposi- 
tion. 

Reflect for one single instant, and you 
will be amazed at the small proportion 
the circulating medium, even at my own 
estimate, bears to the sum total of our 
transactions. It follows that the medi- 
um must travel with a noteworthy rapid- 
ity, making up by speed for inadequacy 
of volume. That speed is accelerated 
or retarded by various circumstances: 
the buoyancy or apathy of the public 
mind; the confidence in, or distrust of, 
thecommercial future. In “easy” times, 
money travels so fast that one hundred 
dollars may perform the office of several 
thousand. These are the occasions when 
the unused surplus seeks a more favor- 
able market. In “hard” times, each 
hundred dollars, perhaps, does scarcely 

Vor. XI.— 24. 
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ten times more work than its intrinsic 
value promises to do. Money travels 
sluggishly —nay, remains often station- 
ary. The scared capitalist hoards; the 
private individual denies himself accus- 
tomed indulgences, avoids paying his 
just debts, cons the market and grocery 
bills, adjourns the promised fo/onatse 
to the Greek calends. At such seasons, 
the involved merchant, who must, at all 
hazards, continue trading, draws from 
the remotest sources of supply. When 
the crisis is over, it is absolutely certain 
that there has been, throughout nearly 
its duration, more money in the com- 
munity than at the “easiest” of periods. 
Only it has been inactive. It has been 
“playing hide ;” by and by, when “ mon- 
ey is easy,” it will “play seek.” 

The general coin supply is the same 
at one time as another, except as the 
equilibrium is favorably disturbed by 
the continuous yield of the mines. The 
Zocal supply of any particular panic- 
struck community must be greater than 
usual, or there is no virtue in the law of 
demand and supply. As the possessor 
of money is characteristically timid as 
well as greedy, as he knows all the while 
that the whole coin supply is never ad- 
equate to a simultaneous reckoning and 
settlement, so trifling a thing as a clever 
newspaper article may sometimes be suf- 
ficient to convert “easy” intu “hard 
times.” Still more potent than the 
scribbler’s effusions, usury laws, reven- 
ue laws taxing money as such, and oth- 
er kindred measures, operate to induce 
money to hide—with the result we have 
noted. 

Every one of my readers will proba- 
bly concede that it is unwise to make 
money hide by taxing it. But many will 
remonstrate that it is unjust to leave it 
untaxed. Let us, in examining this 
branch of the question, thrust aside ev- 
ery anti- Shylock prejudice so naturally 
inherent to our minds. 

Money, persistently hoarded, is abso- 
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lutely nothing. Its punctual taxation, 
in a given number of years, would de- 
stroy the hoard, or rather restore its cir- 
culating virtue. The operation smacks 
of that superhuman justice which strikes 
dead whatever ceases to be active. Hu- 
manly speaking, it is unjust. By the 
mere fact of persistent hoarding, the 
miser has bereft the hoard of its vitality. 
It has ceased to be a merchandise, since 
it is withdrawn from trade. It preserves 
a mere latent power, to be developed 
hereafter in worthier hands. At pres- 
ent, it fulfills no further function than to 
dazzle his gloating eyes, tickle his itch- 
ing fingers, and tinkle musically to his 
greedy ears. 

A proper scheme of taxation can be 
devised that will reach, indirectly, the 
miser’s hobby. But it seems to me that 
a direct specific tax on his buried trash 
is unjust, because it bears on something 
wholly unproductive at the time of tax- 
ing. It is true that the unproductive- 
ness results from his own perverseness. 
At this the State should wink. It is 
good for the community that there should 
be many considerable concentrations of 
moneyed capital. The miser’s vice has 
the advantage of concentrating. Sodoes 
a swamp store up an accumulation of 
waters now useless if not pernicious. 
But it garners wealth to be hereafter 
revealed by drainage; and the miser is 
not immortal. Money, in active circu- 
lation, belongs to no one individual. 
The temporary possessor has only a 
qualified interest in it. I repeat that it 
is the life-blood of the community. No 
one globule or drop of protoplasm in 
my bodily circulation belongs to any 
particular organ. The organ that ab- 
sorbs it does so on condition of return- 
ing it with interest to the general mass. 
So with money. If, on that fated day in 
March, when the assessor becomes a 
power in the land, his deputy catches 
me with one hundred dollars in my pock- 
et, I am taxed. The next day, that sum 
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passes over to the carpenter who has 
been repairing my house, the house be- 
ing taxed all the more for such repairs. 
The assessor again levies two per cent. 
on that identical one hundred dollars. 
Suppose that operation carried on 
through a series of fifty changes of pos- 
session up to that blessed day in Au- 
gust when we are (measurably) free 
from assessorial visitations, and the 
original one hundred dollars will have 
been paid out as a condition of its ex- 
istence. If, objecting, you demonstrate 
that no such extreme case ever happen- 
ed, you will have succeeded in proving 
that an inconsistent public conscience 
strives to atone for iniquitous laws by 
conniving at their evasion; or that my 
money has traveled faster than the in- 
quisitor. By omitting to tax the treas- 
ure in every successive possessor’s hand, 
you admit that, for very shame, you can 
not carry the law to that extent; in which 
case you ought not to have taxed my first 
precarious possession of it; or that you 
lack means to enforce the law, in which 
case the taxation of the money in my 
hands was unlawful as lacking uniform- 
ity. For every successive possessor of 
the money was as liable to taxation as I 
was in the first place. 

It is enough, for my present purpose, 
that the case above set forth by way of 
illustration might happen—indeed, ought 
invariably to happen, if a rigorous Jaw 
were rigorously enforced. Fifty tax- 
payers might combine to make it hap- 
pen, and publish the result. \t is no 
apology for a bad law that a certain 
semi-conscious common sense under- 
lies prejudice, softens its asperities, and 
violates the statute in the behalf of jus- 
tice. Better repeal the obnoxious en- 
actment. 

It must now appear evident that the 
temporary possession during a time-frac- 
tion of any given fiscal year has less of 
the elements of Jroferty than even a 
solvent debt. The two things, consid- 
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ered as forces, present a marked con- 
trast. The promissory-note in my pock- 
et- book works so long only as I retain 
it; my money only works on condition 
of my parting with it. The revenue sys- 
tem undertakes to relieve from taxation 
the productive force, and to exact tribute 
from the unproductive one. 

I trust that if I have not demonstrated 
the following propositions, I have sug- 
gested enough to lead the candid, 
thoughtful reader to work the demon- 
stration out in his own mind: 

1. There is no more constitutional ob- 
ligation to tax money, as such, than there 
is to tax a secured debt. 

2. It is impracticable to carry out the 
taxation of money with the uniformity 
required by the Constitution. 

3. Money is so delicate and dainty 
a thing, that it shrinks even from the 
slight cost of its permutation from bull- 
ion. 

4. The best legislation about money 
is no legislation at all. It is an element 
with laws of its own. 

5. Its taxation works more harm than 
good. 

Let it not be understood that I desire 
‘to shield the capitalist from his obliga- 
tion to contribute toward the expense of 
supporting the Government which pro- 
tects him in the enjoyment of his prop- 
erty. On the contrary, I propose to 
reach him through appliances more thor- 
ough than the vain ones he now eludes. 


Since the foregoing pages were deliv- 
ered for publication, two of our most dis- 
tinguished public speakers have had oc- 
casion to discuss capital from apparent- 
ly opposite points of view. I feel the 
necessity of again referring to that 
branch of my subject. 

A given capital may have been ac- 
quired by unjustifiable means. This is 
a question for the moralist to discourse 
upon. In some cases it may fall within 
the cognizance of municipal law; the ab- 
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stract law I am endeavoring to elucidate 
has nothing to do with it. For my pres- 
ent purpose, I must view capital as a 
thing in being, and no more inquire how 
it was accumulated than ordinary legis- 
lation need ask whether man proceeds 
from the angels or the axzelides. 1 find 
that it is a force, more or less efficient, 
working more or less economically, ac- 
cording to the measure of burdens di- 
rectly laid upon it and to the degree of 
security which it feels. One visible ef- 
fect of the force in question is to enable 
a greater number of men to live in a giv- 
en space than could exist there if the 
force were withdrawn. And, since men 
(blindly, perhaps) are determined to “in- 
crease and multiply,” I adjure them not 
to foil their own purpose, not to lessen, 
by intimidation, the force which is doing 
their own cherished work — not to par- 
alyze its right arm, money, by direct tax- 
ation. It bears already taxes enough of 
which it is haply unconscious. One is 
the uncertainty of returns. It feels quite 
sure of its centrifugal propensity. Of 
the compensating centripetal tendency, 
not quite so certain. A banker who ab- 
solutely computed all the chances would 
lock up his money-vault forever. Bank- 
ers act on probabilities. Diminish ad- 
verse ones, money will be cheap; dear, 
if you increase them. Let me be per- 
mitted to illustrate in a homely way. 
Granted a considerable range of fruit- 
ful country, one gorilla might live from 
hand to mouth, “ without thought for the 
morrow,” as we are somewhere taught 
to live. But let him lay up a store of 
nuts, or whatever Du Chaillu permits 
him to live on. His store will be his 
wealth. His surplus will, by all defini- 
tions, constitute a capital, by the aid of 
which, rescuing numbers of his fellows 
from starvation, he may induce, or com- 
pel, these to contribute to a further ac- 
cumulation. Behold, then, a “bloated 
capitalist,” who thrives, though idle. 
Here Malthus steps in logically: “Why 
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have so many gorillas?” But those 
speakers are not logical who profess to 
wish for the end, and denounce the in- 
dispensable means. Jacobin gorillas 
might suggest killing the present patri- 
arch and substituting another, aping the 
story that Gibbon tells. The evangeli- 
cal ones might propose a community of 
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nuts, not wotting that the experiment 
was tried by a superior genus of beings 
a long while ago, much less what came 
of it. In either case, the result would 
be a sensible diminution of numbers, 
which result, good or bad, is exactly 
the opposite of what the gorillas are 
seeking. 





LUDLAM’S CAVE, IN VIENNA. 


HALF century ago, there exist- 

ed in Vienna a society of artists 
which rejoiced in the name of “Lud- 
lam’s Cave.”’ Similar to others of these 
artists’ associations, where authors, act- 
ors, sculptors, composers, and a limit- 
ed selection of the very comprehensive 
class called “amateurs,” meet on neu- 
tral ground to amuse and be amused 
with gay and witty conversation and all 
kinds of jolly pranks and good fellow- 
ship, Ludlam’s Cave was for a series of 
years a central point of junction to 
everything which the Austrian capital 
boasted of in cleverness in its most va- 
rious developments, and it was the ob- 
ject of every stranger’s ambition to be 
deemed acceptable to, and received in, 
this joyous circle during his sojourn in 
Vienna. But, unlike the great number 
of other similar societies, Ludlam’s Cave 
preserved to the last hour of its exist- 
ence its old humor, and effected such 
an appropriaté exit from the world, that 
its death was the cause of even more 
laughter than its life had been, for Lud- 
lam’s Cave suffered not the melancholy 
fate which seems to await the most of 
similar communities. Instead of perish- 
ing by the usual slow consumption, the 
Vienna artistic club jumped to the un- 
known bourne with a gay s«/tomortale, 
the nature of which we shall explain, 
after having briefly surveyed the earthly 
existence of Ludlam’s Cave—an atten- 


tion of which it in itself is not unworthy, 
even if its name had not been associated 
with a work of one of the greatest poets 
of the north. 

Relative to the origin of Ludlam’s 
Cave, Castelli relates, in his Memoirs, 
that it sprung into existence on the 
evening when Oehlenschléger’s well- 
known drama was first presented on 
the Theater an der Wien. A company 
of artists and authors, who were in the 
habit of passing the evenings together 
in various cafés, had agreed to be pres- 
ent at the play, and afterward to meet 
together at a certain restaurant where 
the bill of fare was much approved of 
by these gay sons of the Muses. The 
programme was carried out. They all 
met to exchange their opinions of the 
play, and Oehlenschliger himself, who 
just at the time happened to be in Vien- 
na, assisted at the gathering. The piece, 
says Castelli, although of great poetical 
merit, was but indifferently adapted for 
scenic representation, had not made any 
decided effect, and served therefore to 
develop a lively artistic skirmish upon 
the subject of its merits. Such was the 
case, and the discussion, or dispute, 
continued far into the night; but one 
thing they all‘agreed to, before the party 
broke up—that a club should be insti- 
tuted, which should bear the name of 
the piece that had induced the meeting, 
and should convene each evening in the 
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room where such an agreeable evening 
had been spent, and where the efforts 
of “mine host” had given complete sat- 
isfaction. 

Splendid, or even very comfortable, 
this place of meeting could not be call- 
ed. You had to pass through the public 
room to reach the samctum where Moth- 
er Ludlam gathered her sons. The 
apartment was long, and had but one 
window; the walls and ceiling were 
thoroughly smoked; a long table, and 
the numerous chairs around it, occupied 
almost the whole space; a couple of 
cupboards and a hat-rack completed 
the modest furniture. But this plain 
room was the arena where the greatest 
wits of jovial Vienna, and the most fa- 
mous travelers who visited the imperial 
city, did battle @ 7outrance within the 
barriers of intellect and wit. The tradi- 
tions of the society were guarded by 
mysterious customs, only known to the 
initiated, and by means of a firm organ- 


ization, its forms were maintained in 
certainty and strength. The first reso- 
lution was, that the head of the society 
should bear the title of “Caliph,” and 
that this important post should always 
be filled by the most stupid of the mem- 


bers. The election to that dignity was 
carried by acclamation in favor of Carl 
Swartz, an actor of the Court- Theater; 
a tall, pursy man, with a protruding 
stomach and big feet, less distinguished 
by his dramatic talent than by a huge, 
perfectly fiery-red nose, whose hue gave 
the Caliph the soudriguet of “The Red 
Mohr,” and suggested to the club the 
adoption of its mystic motto, “Roth ist 
swartz und swartz ist roth.’ What 
distinguished the Caliph, besides the 
stupidity which had been his original 
claim to his elevation, was his inex- 
haustible good-nature, which threw off 
the countless sallies of wit and practical 
jokes of which he was the constant ob- 
ject, with the same indifference as a 
goose does the water that is poured on 
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it. Another of his peculiarities was his 
insatiable passion for smoking: the Ca- 
liph was never seen without a cigar in 
his mouth, and when he presided at the 
end of the table in Ludlam’s Cave, noth- 
ing of his big person was visible to his 
lieges except his fiery proboscis, which 
loomed through the clouds of smoke 
like the beacon of a light- house. If at 
times a glimpse could be obtained of his 
large, good-natured face, it would dis- 
play a radiant complacency which testi- 
fied to the high value he set upon his 
position in the society, and how proud 
he was of being the mark against-which 
the rest of the Ludlamites levéled and 
discharged their artillery of wit and hu- 
mor. 

The number of members increased 
day after day, as the fame of the jovial 
nights in Ludlam’s Cave spread abroad, 
and it became necessary both to provide 
a better and more spacious club-room, 
and to limit admission to it by certain 
rules. Those who had permission to 
visit the Cave were divided into “mem- 
bers” and “aspirants;” or, as they were 
called in the Ludlam lingo, “bodies” 
and “shadows.” Each “body” had the 
privilege of introducing a “shadow,” and 
these latter were for some time to fre- 
quent the Cave to afford an opportunity 
to judge how far they were suitable for 
the society and the society for them. 
At the real ceremony of acceptance, 
these “shadows” were subjected to a 
species of examination in history and 
the science of finance; still, it was per- 
mitted to the neophyte to request the 
assistance of one of the older members, 
who was allowed to whisper the re- 
sponses to him, if at fault. The exam- 
ination in history might be in this wise: 

Professor. —“ What is the extent of 
your knowledge in respect to Ludlam?” 

Shadow. —“ Nothing at all.” 

Prof.—“Wellanswered. You are so 
far just as wise as the other Ludlamites ; 
for he is truly wise who knows that he 
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knows nothing. But why is this place 
called Ludlam’s Cave?” 

Shadow.—“ Because it is so named.” 

Prof.—“Good again. Yet there must 
have been a reason for it?” 

Shadow.— “In Ludlam there are no 
reasons.” 

Prof.—“ You seem to be already not 
a little initiated in the mysteries of Lud- 
lam.” 

When the aspirant had thus passed 
his examination, all the Ludlamites were 
requested to lay their heads upon their 
hands, which rested on the table, and 
consider for the space of five minutes 
by what name the initiated was hence- 
forward to be known. When each had 


given his opinion about this matter, a 
vote decided which of the names pro- 
posed should be adopted by the society. 
After this the chorus of acceptance was 
sung, and the health of the new-fledged 
member was proposed and drank with 


all the honors. 

The names which the jovial brethren 
applied to one another were intended as 
far as possible to be characteristic of 
some trait or deed, and their etymology 
was often to the uninitiated a matter of 
puzzling difficulty. The poet Grillpar- 
zer, for example, was called “ The Istri- 
an Saphocles,” in allusion to his birth- 
place on the Ister, and his best-known 
work, Sappho. Castelli was named 
**Cif-Charon,” because the initials of 
his name, I. F. C., could be transposed 
to Cif, and because he had translated 
French books into the German, just as 
Charon had translated people across the 
Styx (#ber gezetst) to Elysium. Mos- 
chelles was named “ Calf’s-foot Tasto,” 
because it might be said of him, being a 
great piano-virtuoso, that he lived on the 
keys (die fasten), as he did literally on 
calf’s-feet, his favorite dish, upon which 
he dined daily. Carl Maria von Weber 
rejoiced in the name of the “ Mark-hit- 
ter Agathus von Samiel,” in allusion to 
the chief personages in his /7eischiits ; 
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and the renowned writer on acoustics 
Chladni, was known as the “ Tone-pon- 
derer Monochord,” etc. 

From the names of these mentioned 
Ludlamites, one may judge to what ex- 
tent Ludlam’s Cave succeeded in gath- 
ering together in a fraternal union the 
cleverest heads of the Kezsersta//, where, 
evening after evening, a keen but sting- 
less wit sparkled and illuminated a jo- 
vial and genial gathering, the charms of 
which have been affectionately alluded 
to by more than one author who enjoy- 
ed the privileges of the Cave. Poets 
like Castelli, Grillparzer, and Saphio, 
wrote texts ; composers like Weber and 
Moschelles set them to music. Distin- 
guished artists drew caricatures. A 
prize was offered for a tragi- comedy in 
three acts, entitled /diocy and the Catch 
of Codfish, the peculiarity of which was 
that each act was to be written by a dif- 
ferent author. Finally, no less than five 
journals were issued from the society. 
The Caliph’s official organ was named 
the Zrettnerhof Niews, from the local- 
ity where he lodged. In this journal all 
official matters were treated and expati- 
ated upon with the weight and dignity 
becoming such august affairs. Thus, 
when once a member had forwarded to 
the Cave some Styrian capons, which 
the Caliph had duly announced, it was 
resolved to enjoy them the next even- 
ing; but when they were served on the 
table they turned out to be so old and 
tough, that the Caliph was accused of 
having substituted some others of infe- 
rior quality, and devoured the capons 
himself. Next evening, under the head 
of nominations, the court journal had 
the following, “It has pleased his smok- 
iness the Caliph to nominate six vulgar 
old hens to be Styrian capons.” 

Most splendid of all feasts in Ludlam 
was that in honor of the birthday of the 
Caliph. It was celebrated by a grand 
dinner, during which the usual songs to 
his praises were sung, followed by the 
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three family choruses, whose text con- 
sisted in an enumeration of the names 
of all of the Ludlamites, to which Mos- 
chelles has composed a very appropriate 
music—a melody being attached to each 
name, which, in a comical manner, sug- 
gested its owner’s individuality. 

On such festive occasions the counte- 
nance of the worthy Caliph would beam 
with the happiness of the blessed, caus- 
ed no less by the joy and pride he felt 
in the dignity with which he was invest- 
ed than by the sometimes very valuable 
gifts which were offered to him by the 
members. To show how much he ap- 
preciated this homage of his Ludlam- 
ites, it had once occurred to him to as- 
tonish the club by appearing on one of 
their birthdays in the gorgeous costume 
of areal Caliph, but a member, who had 
got an inkling of his intention, did not 
fail to acquaint the others with it, and 
when the Caliph arrived in his Turkish 
costume, anticipating the many aston- 
ished faces, it was his own which wore 
a certain comic and foolish expression, 
when he saw that the whole circle had 
conceived the same idea as himself, and 
that everybody looked like Turks. At 
another feast, which one of the mem- 
bers —the rich merchant, Biederman — 
gave in honor of the Caliph, the colors of 
the chief and the society—red and black 
—were carried out so thoroughly that 
the whole service, tabie-cloth, napkins, 
plates, knives and forks, displayed their 
color. This innocent jest proved to be 
the unexpected cause of the dissolution 
of this jovial association. The police, 
who had got news of the feast, and in the 
peculiar arrangement imagined they dis- 
covered a connection with the danger- 
ous Carbonari, whose cognizance was 
exactly these two colors, used this occa- 
sion to take measures against a society 
they had for a long time watched with 
peculiar suspicion. One evening in 
April, 1826, Ludlam’s Cave was taken 
possession of by the police, after the 
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members had left. Everything under- 
went a scrupulous examination. The 
bureaus, where the documents of the 
club were preserved, were broken open, 
and every scrap of paper, every drawing, 
every tobacco -pipe, was carried away ; 
even the blackboard upon the wall was 
not forgotten, but removed with extra 
precaution, that the mystic words, which 
were written upon it with chalk, should 
not be wiped out—* This time it is Sat- 
urday on Sunday” —an announcement 
that the usual Saturday reading of the 
productions of the members was post- 
poned to Sunday evening. 

Early next morning, officers of. the 
police called on the most distinguish- 
ed members of Ludlam’s Cave; a mi- 
nute search of their houses and a rigor- 
ous examination of themselves person- 
ally ensued promptly. One may easily 
conceive what ludicrous scenes the in- 
vestigation and especially the examina- 
tion must have occasioned. The exam- 
ined gentlemen could often not prevent 
themselves from laughing in the face of 
their serious inquisitors, when they de- 
manded an explanation of details, which, 
in themselves ludicrous, became irre- 
sistibly comic by the criminal signifi- 
cance which was supposed to underlie 
them, and the solemn earnestness which 
characterized the whole investigation. 
It was especially the Cardonari colors 
that the police honored with a lively sus- 
picion. When Herr Swartz was inter- 
rogated as to the meaning of the motto 
of the club, “Swartz ist roth und roth 
ist swartz,” he replied: 

“Who am I?” 

“You are Herr Swartz.” 

“QO, let the ‘Herr’ out.” 

“Very well; you are Swartz.” 

“ And how does my nose look?” 

“Tt has a strong color.” 

“Pray, speak plainly. Of what color 
is it?” 

“Red.” 

“Well, do you understand now — 
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Swarts ist roth und roth ist swartz?” 

It embarrassed the worthy Caliph 
somewhat more to make them under- 
stand to what qualities he was indebted 
for his exalted post in the society. He 
hesitated to reply, but when he was told 
that he exposed himself to great sus- 
picion by withholding a frank explana- 
tion, he was compelled to confess that 
he had been elected the Caliph because 
he was the most stupid of the associa- 
tion. This ingenious confession was 
too much for even the stolid police, and 
everybody present exploded in a hearty 
laugh. 

The investigations lasted for a long 
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time, and ended by a proposition to con- 
fiscate the Ludlam documents, and that 
the members be mulcted and arrested. 
However, the common sense of the Gov- 
ernment prevailed so far that the ridicu- 
lous proposition was rejected, although 
it prohibited a further continuation of 
the so suddenly stopped career of Lud- 
lam’s Cave. 

All the Ludlamites deplored this high- 
handed act of power, but none more than 
the Caliph, who, even on his death-bed, 
said to Castelli, “Everything is passed 
for me, my good friend; and, in fact, I 
do not care about living any longer, since 
Ludlam has ceased to exist.” 
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I think I would not be 


A stately tree, 


Broad - boughed, with haughty crest that seeks the sky ; 
Too many sorrows lie 

In years, too much of bitter for the sweet. 

Frost-bite, and blast, and heat, 

Blind drought, cool rains, must all grow wearisome, 
Ere one could put away 
Their leafy garb for aye, 
And let death come. 


Rather this wayside flower! 
To live its happy hour 
Of balmy air, of sunshine, and of dew. 
A sinless face held upward to the blue, 
A bird-song sung to it, 
A butterfly to flit 
On dazzling wings above it, hither, thither— 
A sweet surprise of life—and then exhale 
A little fragrant soul on the soft gale, 


To float—ah, whither! 
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THE 


T is a summer’s day in winter, at 
] Bay Coast. There is an April smile 
upon the face of January. The hard- 
est season, like the hardest heart, has 
its relentings. The snow is blinding 
in its brilliance, and like many a daz- 
zling brilliance in the landscape of so- 
ciety, looks as warm as down, while it 
remains as cold as snow. 

Everybody is out of doors this after- 
noon, and all out-door life appears 
to think that winter closes its career 
abruptly, leaving snow- banks, snow- 
wreaths, and sparkling icicles, as play- 
things for a summer’s pastime, or cu- 
riosities for a museum. School - boys 
snow - ball each other, without stopping 
to blow upon their finger-tips. Horses 
also snow-ball—* balling ” clumsily with 
their fore - feet, to that extent that their 
withers are much higher than their hips. 
In their experience, as in that of many 
patient laborers, “slosh” offers more 
effectual resistance and makes more 
trouble than do ruts or roadway flints. 

Overhead, the day is “as the days 
of heaven on the earth.” The gilded, 
glowing atmosphere suggests to many a 
mind the query, “ Why can not the sea- 
sons intermarry, and make one? It 
would be delicious to raise ice in June, 
and June in ice.” 

As no one likes to make a foolish 
speech, however, most persons content 
themselves to shout to one another in 
exultant tones: “It’s a lovely day!” 
Sleighing parties literally hail each other 
with this flying salutation, hurling it 
along with little hailstones of snow; and 
neighbors hoist their window - sashes 
with the pleasing news, “ This is a love- 
ly day!” to be answered by the shrill 
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and sensible appeal, uttered in Bay Coast 
dialect, “Isn’t it, well, once, pleasant 
then, for all, but, though ?” 

Thus, at least, doth Mrs. Caddington 
respond to the greeting of that village 
poetess, Miss Georgiana Perk —at the 
moment when the latter deftly extracts 
from between the window sashes wads 
of cotton that had been stuffed therein 
in order to exclude the sharp frosty air, 
and, with a glance of relief at the cold 
gray ashes of the stove, congratulates 
herself that she need not kneel this 
morning at those only orisons at which 
Miss Perk is apt to bend her knees— 
worshiping the literal Lares of the hearth- 
stone, with fervid breathing, to kindle 
fresh fires on their shrines. 

Now, relieved of these devotions, doth 
Miss Perk open her casement to the 
mellow morn, and, catching sight . of 
Mrs. Caddington’s portly person, éver 
the way, in the act of doing the same 
thing —like a reflection of herself, in a 
magnifying mirror —engage in the con- 
versation just reported. 

“This is a lovely day!” 

“Tsn’t it, well, once, pleasant then, for 
all, but, though ?” 

Beyond a doubt, it is. Moreover, as 
can not always be said of pleasant things, 
the sparkle and the warmth enkindle, as 
the day advances. In mid afternoon, 
the little birds come, dipping their beak- 
nibs at the edge of the snow - banks, as 
supposing them to be table-cloths, laid 
ready for their supper. 

It is already three o’clock, when a 
foot - traveler, rising the hill, takes off 
his hat to wipe his forehead; and as 
he gazes across the crystal carpet that 
spreads to the blue water-line, and scans 











the sloop at anchor, languidly swaying 
with the lazy sea-swell, volunteers a 
piece of information to the king of gods 
and men, in words following, to wit: 

“Jupiter, it is hot!” 

Warm it undeniably is, and also 
moist. Everything smokes and steams. 
The horses, in what may be called their 
flank movements, smoke and steam ab- 
surdly, sending up little clouds of in- 
cense from their hairy hides, and drap- 
ing themselves in mistiness. 

The shore-line unfurls wreaths of va- 
por, which, taken in connection with the 
occasional boom of cracking ice - cakes, 
give to the beach the appearance of an 
encampment surprised by a cannonade. 
Barn- roofs, house - roofs, and the lower 
sheds adjacent, fret the edge of the snow- 
patches clinging upon them, until steamy 
whiffs curl about the trickle. The in- 
land pond displays the ice that crusts it, 
betrayed now by water oozing from its 
very heart, in token that ere long it will 
be broken-hearted and submerged — 
while at the margin, where the ice is 
thin and frayed, land-turtles dry their 
backs, to show their confidence in the 
general blandness. 

Our foot-traveler declares that he 
“perspires like an ox” —a common 
simile, chosen probably because oxen 
rarely perspire, or perspire lightly. And 
he further adds—to consummate his 
sympathy with the steaming, smoking 
village — “I think I will take a smoke,” 
which, desiring to be accurate in all his 
statements, he proceeds to do upon the 
spot. 

This gent is Neville Nimmins, the 
“sub” or “ass. ed.,” as he writes him- 
self down (and frequently, and very 
down)—the sub or ass. editor of the 
well-known Bay Coast Enterprise and 
Herald of Humanity, owned, edited, 
and published by Parker Brattles — oth- 
erwise and invidiously termed by jeal- 
ous and malign competitors, “ Barker 
Prattles.” 
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It is too customary for superficial 
minds, and such hireling presses, at a 
distance, as have come into contact with 
this fiery genius, and of course into col- 
lision with him, to dismiss the mention 
of his name, ina pert and trivial manner 
—thus: “ Nimmins is a drunken dog.” 
The fallacy of such a speech exposes 
itself, since, in the first place, dogs are 
not usually drunken, and the phrase 
is a contradiction in terms, not to say 
a slanderous aspersion upon those sa- 
gacious quadrupeds; and, in the next 
place, at this immediate moment Nim- 
mins stands on the hill-brow, not drunk, 
nor drinking, but simply puffing—a thing 
which an editor may surely be allowed 
to do unquestioned. 

Parker Brattles carries on a farm as 
well as a newspaper, and concerns him- 
self with corn, cabbages, and calves, as 
well as criticisms. Parker Brattles, as 
an editor, is too gushing. His fulmina- 
tions, so verbose, have been generally 
leveled at foreign potentates — “their 
satraps, conspiracies, monopolies, and 
minions.” At home, he has had words 
of eulogy for all the living, and elegy 
for all the dead. No fledgeling poet too 
poor to find corner in his chimney, or 
crust of compliment or comfort in his 
commendation. Scarcely an occurrence 
of the village has failed of notice, scarce- 
ly an individual, of prominence. His 
labors in educating the public mind, 
taken in connection with those address- 
ed to calves and cabbages, it is feared 
have been too—will it do to say —tedi- 
ous for him? 

He has recourse to Nimmins now, to 
give new impetus to the local depart- 
ment. 

Nimmins proposes to make the paper 
spicy, by making it spiteful; to make it 
racy by making it rakish; to make it 
piquant, by making it personal; to make 
it strong, by making it sloppy, sour, and 
savage, all at once. 

Nimmins is as nimble with his quills as 
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a porcupine, and has made some sharp 
thrusts. Still more progress has been 
made, by Nimmins, however, in the Bay 
Coast social circles. 

Georgiana Perk has addressed lines 
to him—toils they have been, if not 
meshes. Whereupon, with masculine 
contrariness, he has given the preference 
to his own lines, and addressed these 
to Harriet Amanda Charger; for she 
writeth not verse, but readeth aloud — 
as our readers have heard her read the 
sonorous columns of the B. C. £. and 
H. of H., containing divers and sundry 
of Nimmins’ own flips and flings, and 
dabs and dashes. 

Moreover, Mr. Nimmins has embrac- 
ed with some ardor the sentiment, that 
it is well for persons to love their coun- 
terparts and marry their opposites ; and 
inasmuch as Mr. Charger is the very 
opposite of Mr. Nimmins, in a pecunia- 
ry point of view, it should seem that 
there exists a kind of special and poetic 
fitness between himself and Miss Har- 
riet Amanda. 

Miss Plimley herself has been some- 
what gushing in her deportment; but 
Mr. Nimmins has feared lest that be- 
loved grandmother of her’s may occupy 
too high a place in heaven, to minister 
to her grandchild’s terrestrial necessi- 
ties. Hence Harriet Amanda has the 
inside track. 

At the existing moment, Nimmins is 
on his way to escort Miss H. Amanda 
to the great wedding, which is, as he ob- 
serves, to “transpire” in Bay Coast 
town, at Bay Coast church. 

Rising the hill, as we perceive, and 
making a remark to Jupiter, upon the 
temperature, which that divinity affects 
not to hear, possibly because he is at too 
great an elevation to appreciate temper- 
ature at all, and prefers not to be in- 
terviewed upon the subject, Nimmins 
next accosts the deities collectively, this 
time, in relation to the footing upon 
which he stands. “Ye gods,” he ejacu- 
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lates, “this slosh and swash is too infer- 
nal!’’—the fact being, that Nimmins’ 
high-stepping boots are so thin-soled 
and low-topped, as—like many high- 
stepping, thin-soled lives—to let in much 
“infernal slosh and swash,” with no ap- 
ertures to let it out. Consequently, his 
toes are aching, and his heels are numb. 

“Ye gods!” he says again, as fond of 
that class of beings, and frequently ap- 
pealing to them. Candor compels us to 
confess, however, that they are rudely in- 
attentive, feeling perhaps that it may not 
be delicate for them to meddle with in- 
fernal things. 

At length, trudging laboriously, Nim- 
mins comes within sight of the Charger 
mansion; and such is his fatigue, that 
he produces a flat flask from his breast- 
pocket, and puts it to his lips. “A 
drink for the gods,” says Nimmins, who 
feels a generous and unabated interest 
in their welfare. Strange to say, how- 
ever, he proceeds presently to drain 
the flask himself—either in a fit of ab- 
sence of mind, or because they do not 
come to time. 

But here stands another personage, 
who is too displeased with the “slosh 
and swash” to take pleasure in the 
pleasant day. This is Mrs. Charger, 
gazing out of the window of her own 
domicil. Mrs. Charger speaks her mind. 
“Charger,” says she, “there comes that 
yaller- faced pollywog, a-draggin’ in all 
this mash and mud onto my carpets — 
that feller they call Devil’d Niminy.” 

“Bodder to it,” ejaculates Charger, 
seizing the opportunity to escape, which 
is a strategetic movement on his part to 
avoid providing Nimmins with the horse 
and sleigh wherewith to escort Hattie 
Mandy, rightly opining that Nimmins will 
sooner foot it to the church than vent- 
ure to get up the equipage himself. 

Hattie Mandy, however, has been 
equal tothe occasion inadvance. Know- 
ing well that her literary beau does not 
understand the art of harnessing a horse, 
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or “hitching up,” as she expresses it— 
although in his own line he is something 
of a driver, and occasionally effects a 
hitch in other matters — what does the 
heroic maiden do but privately gear in 
advance the astonished pony with her 
own fair hands, and leaving the equipage 
standing fully rigged in the stable, has- 
ten thence to her own doudoir, and put 
in presently a stunning re-appearance, 
gorgeous with ribbons, rustling with 
starchy flounces, her brow still moist 
and glistening from the unctuous locks 
that hang like eaves above it—a very 
Amazon, in contrast with the handsome, 
mustached, puffy little tot of a man that 
stands beside her. 

“You, Hattie Mandy, now,” remon- 
strates Mrs. Charger—“‘you aint a-goin’ 
to take that chap onto my best parlor- 
carpet, with his mucky, greasy boots, for 
all, though, then. Kerry him, well, once, 
into the back settin’-room, then.” 

“ Mar,” is the affecting and aggrieved 
reply, “he is an editor.” 

“Looks more like a debtor,” retorts 
her mother, whose ideas of language are 
confused enough to confound editor and 
creditor. Indeed, many other persons 
have so confused them. 

But Miss Mandy is once more equal 
to the emergency. She meets her weary 
beau at the door, ushers him into “the 
back settin’-room,” under the plea that 
“Mar thinks the front room too chilly, 
and Mar says that I mustn’t make no 
stranger of you—it’s never kind to make 
strangers of—of our friends,” says Hat- 
tie, quite distinctly. 

An eligible opportunity for Mr. Nim- 
mins to say something soft, which, we 

*fear, he does, not to say that he is ac- 
customed to that practice. 

“And Pop,” proceeds Hattie Mandy, 
referring not to any act of Nimmins, but 
to her paternal author, thus expressive- 
ly, “ Pop has left the sleigh all harnessed 
for you, Mr. Nimmins, for our man has 
gone away ;”’ which statement is certain- 
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ly within the truth, for “our man” has 
been gone since the close of harvest, 
and “Pop” has left the stable out of 
sight. 

Mr. Nimmins proceeds to the barn, 
releases the reins by which the pony has 
been tethered to the beam—unfortunate- 
ly, however, without perceiving that in 
so doing he has crossed the reins, and 
passed them through wrong rings. This 
works no present damage, for the pony, 
glad to get out, suffers Nimmins to take 
pride in driving him to the house, and 
there make feint to help the fair Har- 
riet Amanda in; thence dashing in line 
of the jingling sleds and plunging pe- 
destrians, that are now taking their eager 
way to the village church in time to see 
the wedding. 

Hattie Mandy’s pony frisks pleasant- 
ly along, under loose reins, company- 
ing and competing with the neighbors’ 
horses, and his gait seems to reassure 
the driver. “I am well acquainted with 
them all and with the road, and will in- 
troduce you—trust yourself to me;” 
which Nimmins nobly does. 

What a throng of villagers, of every 
age, sex, size, and condition, do make 
their way into the church-yard—not to 
lie down there, just now, but to crowd 
the little quaint old church. The little 
quaint old church, with its yard around 
it, so private, yet so public, so sombre, 
yet so sweet — the loitering-place of the 
Sabbath loungers, the private couch of 
the silent slumberers underground ; the 
little quaint old church, at the fork of the 
road, awaiting the groups, that, as they 
near it, hear a sermon in their own foot- 
fall, hushing at the gate, and verses of 
Scripture in the bell-tones when the 
bell sounds directly overhead, until they 
can imagine that the very birds in the 
trees are twittering about sacred things, 
and fancy the scent of the pew- paint, 
and the limestone of the walls, to have 
an aroma of the Sabbath, a frankincense 
of all consecration ; the little quaint old 
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church, with its modest miniature of a 
tower, that appears to say to the passer- 
by, “ Excuse me, there should have been 
a spire, or a full-grown tower —that is 
what you are missing—but, perhaps, you 
will be kind enough to make this serve 
the turn, and look up as devoutly, through 
my meekness, to the sky, for the tall 
ones do not rise much higher, after all: 
it all rests with yourself, and I can car- 
ry up your thought;” the little quaint 
old church, with its placid porch, which, 
through the frets and fevers of the week, 
appears to be absorbed in musing upon 
the days gone by, and the vanished 
forms, heedless of the living, in that 
fleeting play of life around it, so much 
resembling the prattle and play of chil- 
dren round about a grave student’s ta- 
ble or a grandsire’s old arm-chair; while 
upon a jubilant occasion, like the pres- 
ent, its door opens with benignant grace, 
and its hospitality is hearty, as when the 
staid student unbends to play with chil- 
dren, or the grandsire takes them on his 
lap, regales them with confections, or tells 
them stories after their own taste. 

This is a gala-day for Bay Coast town 
and Bay Coast church. 

“The fust weddin’, now, though,” ex- 
claims Mr. Toll, standing at ease under 
a tree at the door—‘“‘the fust weddin’ 
inter this here church, now, sencet that 
there Parson Rempton’s time. Well, 
well; no one can’t blame it onto me. 
That there Rev. Rempton, he up and 
died,” announces Job, with an air of 
much amazement, although the occur- 
rence itself has taken place three years 
ago, and his grave is plainly visible. 

“O+ ministers,” says Farmer Begg, 
“they hev to be merried into the church 
—there’s where they belong; but I don’t 
call this ere no weddin’, now, not to speak 
of —not to say, now—no reel weddin’. 
We'll say, now, a kind of a merriage- 
like. But you an’ I are talkin’. We'll 
say, now, that you an’ I git a-talkin’— 
right onto the pint of it—not no reel 
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weddin’, without a house-warmin’ into 
it; an’ I so state—that is, ef you ask my 
opinion into it—otherways, I don’t say 
nothin’ about what’s none o’ my busi- 
ness.” 

“Tt aint no weddin’ with nothin’ to 
drink it into,” growls Caddington. 
“This new dominic of ourn’s the least 
mite flighty with his ways an’ things — 
a-flyin’ into the faces of the Scripters, I 
call it.” 

The connection of Caddington’s re- 
marks may not be perfectly distinct, but 
he proceeds no further, thinking it be- 
neath his dignity, inasmuch as he spies 
the aggravating Cham at hand, quite at- 
tentive to his words, and gracing them 
with appropriate gesture, by doubling 
up his palms in form of a scoop or fun- 
nel, and making feint to pour exhilarat- 
ing beverages through them down his 
own throat, smacking his lips the while, 
and puckering his mouth—a pantomime 
which is presently taken up by Dan Dur- 
dle, John Simon, and sundry other half- 
fledged lads, who hang about, to Cad- 
dington’s intense disgust. 

“This new dominie of ourn” is no 
other than our friend, Rev. Bendleton. 
Bendleton is about to marry, for the 
first time. Do not curl thy lip, reader 
of the gentle sex, aad scornfully inquire 
how many times we propose to have him 
marry? Many, we trust, and so does 
he. The phrase is sometimes as equiv- 
ocal as the performance. He is not 
about to marry a wife, but to marry a 
couple—if you like it better. He is not 
going to marry his own wife, but to mar- 
ry another’s—if that pleases you. “As 
for himself, John Bendleton is well con- 
tent with that little bundle of répressed 
enthusiasm and gushing poesies, shad- 
owed by gravity and grace of clerical 
wifehood, “lying, being, and situate” 
where Rev. Mrs., or Mrs. Rev., Jenny 
Bendleton, ée Perley, is wont to be 
visible, all alone, at the head of the front 
pew—“from Sabbath to Sabbath,” as 
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they say, happily, however, appending 
the explanation, “and from time to 
time,” as otherwise it might be fatigu- 
ing. 

Rev. Mrs. Bendleton usually sits 
there, snuggled up in the lonely corner 
of the pew, suggestively of possible 
companionship in some remote future, 
dressed demurely, and rigid with the re- 
sponsibility of her position. Her seat 
is located immediately beneath the pul- 
pit, as of one appointed to break the in- 
telligence from that eminence, by de- 
grees, to the congregation, and accom- 
pany the same with the exemplifications 
of a gentle life, like an annual illuminat- 
ed with portraits of leading beauties ; 
perhaps, also, to break the force of ap- 
plications or of exhortations, that might 
otherwise seem too severe or personal— 


for, if she can bear the pulpit blows, cer- | 


tainly can those behind her; possibly, 
however, to shake her head the least bit, 
or bow it down upon the pew-rim, ina 
suggestive manner, by way of dissent 
from anything dubious, or emotional as- 
sent toanything impressive; at allevents, 
to encourage and lead forth the cluster- 
ing worshipers closer to that embodi- 
ment of goodness standing in the pul- 
pit; and, at the last, it may be, to inter- 
pose the screen of her discreet and 
reverential wifehood between a weary 
preacher and a disturbed or disaffected 
people in the years to come. However, 
we need not say so much about it, for 
Rev. Jenny is not in her seat before Rev. 
John this afternoon. 

“She is a-comin’ with them weddin- 
ers,” whispers Mrs. Caddington to Aunt 
Rojanny. “I b’lieve she’s sot out to 
stan’ up with ’em, for all. Young mer- 
ried folks hes no call, for all, for no sich 
capers, now....” 

“Young merried folks,” says Aunt 
Rojanny, curtly, “is mostly fools. But, 
then, there’s others, agin.” 

Notwithstanding such talk, the young 
Rev. Mrs. Bendleton is a great favorite 
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among the people, partly because she is 
so little, partly because she is so sen- 
sible. Rev. Bendleton himself has all 
the newness of “our new minister” up- 
on him, and a certain mistiness and re- 
serve about him not quite penetrable. 
He has been here two months, and has 
been married one month. The common 
saying is, that they “kind o’ like him, 
but they don’t know exactly what to 
make of him.”? Sometimes, in the pul- 
pit, he preaches them a good old- fash- 
ioned sermon—well rounded, well divid- 
ed; crammed and crepitant with the dear 
familiar truth, the very sound of which 
they love; and utters it with the exact 
form of sound words into which their 
souls have been molded, as we accus- 
tom ourselves to a certain kind of dress, 
or our shoes and gloves take the shape 
of our feet and hands. 

These discourses have evidently been 
prepared in his early studies; and at 
resonances thereof the bench of elders 
shows a pleased solemnity, while the 
very sleepers have a more comforted 
look upon their faces, showing that even 
slumber can be edified by truth. But, 
at other times, he darts to the very 
brink of some craggy and precipitous 
sentiment or statement, poises himself 
an instant, and straightway begins to 
soar among the clouds; whereupon, his 
auditors —having seen him well out of 
danger, and safely out of sight, and en- 
tertaining a patient and respectful con- 
fidence that he will turn up again, 
descending at the right place and time, 
like a successful aeronaut—address their 
fancies promptly to more practical details, 
the family groups, the newer bonnets, 
the market prices, and the probable en- 
gagements; while some dream placid 
dreams, and see mingled visions, in 
which horses, hay-stacks, plows, har- 
rows, wagons, sleds, and store goods, 


- overturn each other. 


John Bendleton has become an UI- 
trawan at heart, and his Ultrawan ideas 
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tinge his other thoughts and teachings ; 
as Nature means the flowing rivulet, the 
bubbling spring—all living waters what- 
soever—to be tinctured by earth - salts 
of remotest districts through which they 
pass. Otherwise, where were your hard 
water for drinking, your soft water for 
washing ?—where your mineral springs, 
or those clear, cold mountain brooks, 
that refresh you so? 

Radical revolutions of human thought 
are wrought by a fresh idea which is 
hidden or obscure, and reaches out with 
the feelers of its influence to affect de- 
tails in themselves minor and detached ; 
even as by the motive- power hidden in 
the basement, shuttles and looms, or 
printing- presses, ply their various de- 
tails throughout a many-storied build- 
ing; Or, as a stationary engine on the 
height moves rumbling wheels along the 
level and up the slope. 

Now, Ultrawa is out of sight, and go- 
ing farther still. As far apart its col- 
ony from the people of the day, as the 
hidden hamlet from the Long Shore 
Tavern or the village church. 

Bendleton, moreover, gives no formal 
adhesion toits practices, or to the expres- 
sion of its theories. Nevertheless, his 
thoughts move forward, upon a plane of 
hope for the emancipation of the ani- 
mal creaturehood; in vivid pictures of 
the golden age; in distinct conceptions 
of the solidities of other spheres, their 
contacts, analogies, and fellowship to be 
opened; and in broad, benignant prop- 
ositions for the reconstruction of human 
habits of life and social practices—such 
as cause thinkers to think more pro- 
foundly, and, as to the residue of his 
hearers—put some into an uneasy won- 
dering, and others into an easy sleep. 

A thing to be observed, is the make- 
up of his audiences. The -regular vil- 
lage church-goers are there, of course— 
Bendleton, or no Bendleton—for Bay 
Coast has been well brought up. But 
everybody is surprised at the quality 
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of the hearers introduced into the sanc- 
tuary. Some are from remote districts, 
a few even from the city, and, from the 
village itself, here and there a man with 
a big bald head, or a restless eye, or 
aquiline nose and eager physiognomy, 
whom Mrs. Charger “had always know- 
ed, in the good old days, then, for an 
infidual, out an’ out, for all;” Mrs. 
Charger being a little confused, perhaps, 
between the terms “individual ” and “in- 
fidel,” as terms of odium, and deploring 
the prospect of such a one taking it 
upon him to become anything besides. 
While little Miss Plimley vouches for 
it, that, “in grandmother’s time, them 
kind of men always killed theirselves, 
because grandmother was one time tell- 
in’ of it, in-a whole roomful of com- 
pany, about a man, you see—let me 
see—I think it was in the fall of the 
year, and I think grandmother—no! I 
won’t be sure; but now I think of it— 
no! it wasn’t when she was makin’ up 
her quinces, neither—now do hear me, 
now! it was in the summer, and she was 
makin’ up her cherries —now I remem- 
ber all about it; it was a roomful of 
company, and grandmother —she was a 
settin’ over there like —she said a man 
had killed hisself, and he was a infiddle, 
and his wife was took sick that very 
summer —an’ she got better — I remem- 
ber it now, Mrs. Parner, ma’am, by its 
bein’ the year there was so many red 
plums, that grandmother said it. But 
that man was one of the same kind—he 
killed hisself, and he was a infiddle.”’ 

To all which, uttered at a tea-table, 
Aunt Rojanny, her patience giving out, 
had exploded the following gruff and 
startling response: 

“The Scripter says—there’s wuss!” 

These new listeners came in, at first 
casually, and stealthily, and were given 
to accost one and another of their ac- 
quaintances with surprise: 

“You here! the last place I should 
have thought to find you in.” 
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“Yes, I drop in occasionally, to hear 
the new man. There is something 
earnest about him—I don’t agree with 
him, at all, of course. But you are the 
last man I should have looked for here.” 

Now, however, they sprinkle the audi- 
ence so extensively that the young folks 
cease to turn their eyes upon them, as 
upon curiosities, and even Mrs, Cad- 
dington forgets to glare. 

Among their number, strange to say, 
is Doctor Plunk—his boots creaking, 
as sonorously as ever, but his eyes tak- 
ing a milder and more genial expression. 

A society has been organized, through 
Bendleton’s influence, with the name 
and style of “A Society for Ameliorat- 
ing the Condition of the Animal Race, in 
Bay Coast, and its vicinity.” Of this, 
Dr. Plunk has become Secretary; and 
Farmer Begg has allowed himself to 
be elected “cheerman,” in a stately 
way, vaguely surmising that the main 
object in view is to “put a stop to them 
horse-jockeys,” and he has “hed enough 
of them there fellows oncet,” and wishes 
he “hed never sot eyes onto none of 
’em ;”’ while Job Toll has got it into his 
head—and, as Rojanny observes, “ wild 
horses couldn’t draw it out” —that to 
“ameliorate,” is to improve the stock, 
by feeding better fodder, and especially 
more meal—and lives in hopes to see 
the pesky brindle heifer brought to a 
better mind, and the famous gray and 
sorrel team the more fat and flourishing 
in the evening of their days. 

The society has been propitiously be- 
gun at its first meeting; Farmer Begg 
accepting “this here presidential orifice, 
only as tempory cheerman —please all 
hands to come forrid;” and the meeting 
being well conducted in the main, not- 
withstanding sundry pleasantries on the 
part of Birdie Cham, enacted by way of 
practical illustration — such as his whist- 
ling like a magpie, crowing like a roost- 
er, yelling like an offended poodle, mew- 
ing softly like a diminutive kitten ; and 
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after a breathless hush, suddenly giving 
vent to a fearful bellow, like the maddest 
of mad bulls, with such force as to cause 
several auditors to bounce from their 
seats, to the accompaniment of one fe- 
male shriek, and much applause from 
mischievous urchins; while the “cheer- 
man’s” brow perspires so that it requires 
incessant mopping, before he can mus- 
ter dignity to call out, “Order, order! 
*tention the hull! In virtooof the cheer, 
I hereby state an’ say, be done with 
that there noise.” 

In ‘such unassuming circumstances, 
does Bay Coast touch the borders of 
a mighty thought; an approaching rev- 
olution. In loftier circumstances, do 
other coasts, and classes of society, ap- 
proach the same; perhaps, however, 
with no more appreciation of its bear- 
ings, and no more consciousness in all 
their “Societies for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals,” and the like—of 
that reform, which, the Ultrawans de- 
clare shall yet reverse man’s notion of 
the animal nature, the habits of his own 
material subsistence, and the structure 
of society—abolishing the artificial, arbi- 
trary distinction between the terms “in- 
stinct” and “reason,” and opening the 
era in which “they shall not hurt nor 
destroy.” 

But we must return to the crowd wait- 
ing for the wedding. The bell strikes 
up its liveliest peal, as the marrying 
party come in sight. Rev. Bendleton 
takes his stand before the pulpit, which 
is a signal that puts expectation on tip- 
toe. 

During the interval of brief suspense, 
the assembly is a little flurried by one 
or two mishaps. 

It appears that the village choir have 
concluded, of their own accord, to open 
the exercises by singing a “set piece,” 
which may be strictly styled a “volun- 
tary,” inasmuch as no one besides them- 
selves anticipates it, or, one may say, 
desires it. Of course, the piece must 
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be in some measure appropriate, and 
there has been more or less discussion 
in respect to it. The decision of Jeems 
Ward, however, has been in favor of 
“Behold how brightly breaks the morn- 
ing,” as best suited to bring forth the 
shriller notes of the seraphina, and 
moreover, as being of a lively strain 
throughout. But, by some misunder- 
standing — we will not insinuate inten- 
tional stubbornness—Amelia Ann Strug, 
who, to do her justice, has one of the 
most penetrating voices, has seen fit to 
remain under the illusion that “Strike 
the cymbals,” in which she is a very 
Miriam, is to be the introductory ode. 
In this, she is confirmed by the long- 
legged Copples, whose growl is good 
for bass, while his bass is good for 
growling, and whose deep notes form 
not infrequently a philharmonic concord 
with the quavering life of Amelia Ann 
Strug. Copples asserts at choir-meet- 
ing, “That’s the piece to seleck. Them 
that can han’le high notes, can hev ’em 
high to han’le; an’ them that can han’le 
low notes, can hev ’em low’s they like.” 

The instant, then, that the grave Ben- 
dleton takes his stand in sacred expec- 
tation, the choir starts on this, its double 
track; both sets in full and sudden blast 
—both sets in sudden stint and mutual 
stare, and finally abrupt jerk and dead- 
lock halt. The congregation screws it- 
self round to see what is the matter; wry 
necks twisted toward the wry faces in 
the gallery, until it is to be feared lest 
some of the more snappish may be snap- 
ped asunder. Giggling, however, pre- 
vails, and Teun Larkin in the corner 
gallery gives a vigorous snort; but per- 
ceiving glances turned upon him, and 
good old Deacon Durdle approaching 
that portion of the sacred edifice, with 
righteous wrath upon his visage, Teun 
is seized with a violent spell of cough- 
ing, and that not availing to check the 
deacon’s approach, he leaps over the 
pew-back, darts down stairs with much 
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clattering racket of his clumpy shoes, 
and disappears through the porch with 
fearful yelp, only to skulk and re-enter 
behind the bridal party, so hiding in an- 
other angle of the building. 

Meantime, the rival songstresses con- 
tent themselves with silent frowns, and 
tosses of the head ; and Copples mutters 
to Jeems Ward, “ Wot’s the reason you 
can’t let us han’le a tune fit to han’le?” 
To which Jeems Ward rejoins between 
his teeth, “I'd like a chance to han’le 
you!” 

This diversion over—and surely it de- 
serves the name—the assembly is set- 
tling to reverent and eager expectation, 
when there occurs another interruption 
—a mischance happening to a large bou- 
quet of flowers prepared by the hands 
of Van Horn. 

At some time in his life, Van Horn 
has been at the theatre, and also once 
at the Commencement of a college —on 
which occasions, his youngest relatives, 
accompanying him, hurled floral tokens 
on the stage. Van Horn understands 
this to be a stylish and fashionable 
method of expressing good wishes to any 
fellow- being, at any crisis on the stage 
of action. Accordingly, he has come 
with his tribute, in which he takes much 
pride. He proposes to fling it at the 
feet of the bride when she shall reach 
the altar. But in the confusion occa- 
sioned by the choir, he has deposited it 
upon the seat. And now, “Quick, where 
is that booky? Where’s them flowers ?” 
he demands in husky tones. “I say— 
blarst it all—where’s my roses? Hang 
it, you everlastin’ Charger, you blame 
thing! you’ve ben and sot onto to ’em! 
They’m all squshed.” Sure enough, 
Charger, entering meekly, has plumped 
himself heedlessly upon the nosegay, 
and can only answer feebly: “Bodder 
to it; don’t bodder about no flowers !” 
There is not a moment to lose. Van 
Horn clutches the dilapidated “booky,” 
and sends it flying at the entering proces- 
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sion; unfortunately the string has broken, 
and the roses fly in all directions —one 
red bloom hitting Mrs. Caddington upon 
the nose, and many petals flaking indis- 
criminately the stately bonnet of Rojan- 
ny Toll. 

How closely lie the contrastive scenes 
of common life. The rustle, bustle, lev- 
ity, and tumult disappear in a moment, 
when the sweet bride and graceful bride- 
groom, entering, reveal the radiant de- 
light and rare solemnity of the occasion. 
Calla Conrad, though little given to mix 
in general society, is idolized by the vil- 
lagers, for her beauty and her winning 
ways ; while the suavity and dignity com- 
bined, which characterize Thurwalsden 
Conrad, her father, and the report that 
her noble - looking bridegroom is on the 
eve of some great fortune, or high office 
—no one knows which, or where—as 
well as the lovely picture they present, 
make all hearts hush in the delicious 
reverence of the hour. 

Arthur and Calla are standing before 
their friend, as an officiating priest. 
There is none of the usual flutter or 
embarrassment in their demeanor. In 
their view of life, the tie between them 
has been already knit in the recesses 
of the Crystal Hill at Ultrawa. These 
present rites are due to the familiar 
world about them, and the good usages 
of society. A smile of unutterable se- 
renity mantles both faces; an expres- 
sion so identical in either, that it seems 
to be a thread of lace-like lustre, bind- 
ing brow to brow. 

There are no bridesmaids nor grooms- 
men in the usual sense. Immediately 
behind the pair, Thurwalsden Conrad 
and the venerable Senior Gabriel Am- 
brose, stand together. Jennie Bendle- 
ton has entered with them, but takes her 
place at the head of her own ecclesias- 
tical pew. The old blackey, Franz, has 
had permission to stand hard by, for old 
times’ sake and faithful service. 

And now, John Bendleton utters the 
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simple form of marriage service which 
he has arranged, sealing it with apposite 
appeal: “You accept each other? You 
accept your way, and work, together? 
Together you will serve your day, and 
worship God? Together may you dwell 
forever, in the world of light—the com- 
ing age.” 

John, it seems, has some new-fangled 
objection to the usual phrase, “until 
death do you part” — claiming that it 
would be more accurate to say, “until 
you mingle more distinctly in the life 
that knows no death;” therefore he 
omits that clause. 

The ceremony is attended by a pecul- 
iarity still more marked. Instead of the 
ordinary gold ring with which the bride- 
groom is supposed to enchain the lily 
finger of his bride, and carry her a capt- 
ive, there are two stone circlets, delicate 
and gleaming, that have been cut from 
the Magnet Rock of Crystal Hill in Ul- 
trawa. These do not require to be stud- 
ded with other precious stones, for they 
are precious stones themselves—they 
sparkle and they flash with whitest light 
that fairly quivers on the view. Am- 
brose hands them to Calla’s father, and 
he, in turn, commits them to the minis- 
ter, who puts one upon the bride’s fin- 
ger and another upon that of the bride- 
groom. Arthur then produces once 
more from its casket the Ultrawan 
badge, or magnetic tablet—of which this 
history has told—holding it outspread 
upon his open palm, and Calla gently 
places her own upon it, so that their 
clasp incloses it, and it is hidden once 
again symbolically, but hidden only in 
the secrecy of unity and the confidence 
of love, while their ringed fingers meet 
upon it, and their graceful brows bend 
together above it. Bendleton standing 
before them, and Conrad and Gabriel 
Ambrose on either side, confirm the cov- 
enant by the laying on of their own hands 
—the group, for the instant, clustering 
closely. Then the others step back, and 
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the married pair, standing alone in this 
new-made unity of the future, each kiss- 
ing it first, replace the mystic lodestone 
of their mission—the badge of their high 
destiny — which, in its separate hemi- 
spheres or semicircles, has, like the lin- 
eage to which it was first committed, 
and in type and symbol of the experi- 
ence of the whole career of that creat- 
urehood in behalf of which it first fell 
from the skies, passed through the ap- 
pointed shadows; the one semicircle of 
its disk having wrought its marvel in 
the very grave-dust, and been thence 
recovered in the course of those curious 
vicissitudes which these pages have de- 
scribed; the other having been restored, 
at last, from its century of slumber in the 
old world, and so matched again. After 
the years of patience and of prophecy, the 
two stand together, and the lost is found. 
It is in tones quivering with sublime 
emotion, in view of the scenes and serv- 
ices to which they go, that our young 
preacher speaks those sacred words: 
“What God hath joined together, let 
not man put asunder!” 

The sunset hour has been selected 
by the lovers for these marriage rites, 
partly at the suggestion of Conrad him- 
self, that it may envelop, as it does, their 
western errand with the golden glory of 
this latest eastern hour, so marshaling 
their way. 

And, singularly now, as the spectators 
all take notice, the altar is so situated 
toward the south - western window of the 
little church, and the window hangs at 
such an elevation, that the precise spot 
on which they stand is steeped and 
flooded with the sun’s latest, lingering 
rays, as he bids the east good - by so re- 
assuringly as to brush the crimson of 
his departing beams athwart it in bars 
and flecks of roseate reflection, mirroring 
in the evening lustre the coming dawn 
—as he bids the quiet landscape good- 
night, shedding sweet content and safety, 
because the morning cometh, and the day 
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is everlasting. Filtered in slender ray 
at first through, here and there, a win- 
dow-pane, the sunset glow touches Ben- 
dleton’s forehead, then fringes upon his 
hands outstretched in the service and 
laid on theirs; until, all at once, the sink- 
ing sun sends up fresh streamers of efful- 
gence, kindling the bride’s auburn hair 
to molten gold, and burnishing the bride- 
groom’s brow with radiance. The burn- 
ing splendor enwraps their motionless 
repose. 

Presently, the.three kneel, and their 
clear, sweet tones, throbbing with wor- 
ship, mingle in the Lord’s Prayer, fol- 
lowed by petitions so silent and pro- 
found that every breath in that little 
quaint old church is hushed, and twi- 
light creeps softly on the spectacle, fold- 
ing gentlest shadows—the rest and rev- 
erie of deep, deep peace. 

It is done. Much greeting, smiling, 
weeping, kissing, chatting—the old, old 
scene, so ever new—the glad confu- 
sions, the attempted pleasantries, within 
the little group, and round about it; 
Mrs. Rev. Jenny Bendleton misbehav- 
ing somewhat, with gushes of tears and 
laughter, and little speeches, that might 
be deemed hysterical, until she catches 
sight of her parishioners, admiring her, 
whereupon she becomes suddenly grave 
and well-behaved enough, to make up 
for lost time. In a few moments the 
happy party pass down, between the 
eyes riveted upon them, and are speed- 
ily deposited in those curious compromis- 
es of vehicles—substantial coach-bodies 
upon slim sled-runners—and vanish 
over the snows, like a snow-wreath of 
beauty, in the direction of the city. 

Now outpours the human torrent with 
much swirl of babble; then divides in- 
to rivulets of parting converse; and at 
last settles, here and there, into little 
pools, or, it may be, puddles of road- 
side talk. 

But, if any reader desires to see the 
whole scene described, with wonderful 
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enlargements, mingled with many per- 
sonalities and criticisms, as also to learn 
the adventures of Neville Nimmins with 
the Charger pony, and the course of the 
pony with “that Devil’d Niminy,” and 
the like, we must refer him to the next 
issue of the Bay Coast Enterprise and 
Herald of Humanity, of date the fol- 
lowing Tuesday. We have no space for 
trifles. 

The people pass away. The only sad 
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face to be seen, the only silent manner 
to be witnessed, strange to say, belong 
to rollicking and rampant Cham. He 
walks apart very wistfully, betaking him- 
self to the sea-side, and, seating him- 
self upon the sand, looking very absent- 
minded, gives vent, after long silence, 
to a sigh, with this strange exclamation: 
“It beats all! Some folks allow that 
they don’t believe in any other world; 
I don’t believe into this here one.” 
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Pluck. 

To courage add pertinacity, and you have 
pluck. Fortitude has the same element of 
steadfastness in it, but it is a sort of grim, 
passive courage, and lacks the resolute en- 
ergy and verve that always characterize man- 
ly pluck. Valor is the noblest offspring of 
virtue and reason, but it is allied to battle ; 
and valor in the contest of arms, is pluck in 
the conflict of individual career. In his cat- 
alogue of king-becoming graces, the immor- 
tal bard should have placed pluck first and 
foremost. This quality of spirit, for the most 
part inherent, is to some degree cultivatable, 
and grows by what it feeds on. 

Genuine pluck is intrepidity tempered with 
common sense, and it is one of the chief 
agencies by which success is conciliated. 
Success in life is more largely dependent up- 
on it than on any other single trait. A plucky 
man carries about with him the unmistaka- 
ble indices of success. The difference in men 
is largely the difference in this simple will- 
power. Pluck is the sovereign Demos that 
brooks neither discouragement nor denial, 
but saith to trembling dalliance ‘*Go!”’ and 
it goeth. 

A man organized to drive among men, to 
lead, and to command, must be largely com- 
pounded of courage and enthusiasm, two of 
the chief elements that go to make up gen- 
uine pluck. It is impossible to simulate this 
quality ; there is a magnetic power in it, ir- 
resistible and controlling —all counterfeits 


lack the metallic ring of the true metal. 
Pluck is the generator of force, or, at least, 
compels latent forces to disclose themselves, 
thus preparing a man to deal with special 
emergencies, by the application of measures 
drawn from the inspiration of the moment. 
A man of pluck never takes counsel of his 
fears, but plunges into an irksome duty be- 
fore the paralysis of distrust dethrones resolu- 
tion; quickness of purpose is instantly follow - 
ed by energy of action. He has the will- 
force to follow up the leadership of the brain. 
The organizing genius and the creative 
power of a Carnot, an Alexander, or a Napo- 
leon, would have availed little without hav- 
ing back of them the drive - wheels of an in- 
domitable will, set in resolute tension toward 
victory. Gifted men in disgrace with fortune 
can have no better ally than pluck. It is 
the best inheritance that a mother can be- 
queath her child ; and many a heroic toiler, 
whose life is one long Spartan struggle, and 
who tugs on in dumb agony from day to day, 
determined to conquer, exacts from grudging 
Nature generous recompense for all her woe, 
in the character imparted to an unborn child; 
and an applauding world finally pays her 
vicarious homage through her victorious chief- 
tain son, whose sublime heroism was begot- 
ten of her struggle before he saw the light. 
To the plucky man there is no such word 
as fail. As by a miracle of vitality he sur- 
vives all sorts of disaster, jumps up after ev- 
ery stumble, bounds back after every fall, 
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snaps his fingers at misfortune, whistles the 
tune of ‘‘a good time coming,’’ and maintains 
an abiding faith in the omnipotence of effort. 
He never prates of hard times, but with a sort 
of sullen sagacity cuts the Gordian knot of 
difficulty with the well-whetted scimiter of a 
resistless pluck. Everything bends to the 
torrent-like force of his impetuous will. He 
is shielded, and helmed, and weaponed with 
pluck. All in all, a character plenteously 
endowed with grit and grace for moral strug- 
gle, and prudence and pluck for physical 
conflict, is well-equipped for life’s campaign. 


The American Abroad. 

An English journal, which is leading in a 
critical sense, insinuates, with painful direct- 
ness of language, that the current ‘* American 
abroad’ is unusually lavish of money, and 
boorish in manners. These terrible accusa- 
tions are thrust at us under cover of a Lon- 
don fog—but they come to us clear enough, 
nevertheless. The thrust is accompanied by 
the humiliating assertion, that, notwithstand- 
ing the Vienna Exposition, the American 
rush Europeward is much under what had 
been anticipated, being only ‘‘a thousand or 
so” over that of last year. This is placing 
the Exposition in nearly as unenviable a po- 
sition as the American abroad. One has fail- 
ed to draw, and the other has failed tocharm. 
It hardly requires that the fog out of which 
these insinuations have groped their way 
should be lifted for the causes which pro- 
voked them to be clearly understood, even 
at this immense distance. First, the grand 
total of Americans abroad this season are 
more nearly representatives of our moneyed 
aristocracy than of our aristocracy of culture 
and good breeding. More money and less 
politeness has gone to Europe this season 
than during any previous season. Secondly, 
the cry of cholera at Vienna got a trifle the 
start of the Exposition, and, like a withering 
frost, nipped its budding charms. Add to 
this the cry of gross mismanagement on the 
part of those who were delegated to repre- 
sent American interests, and the entire secret 
of the ascribed failures is ‘*out.’? The wiser 
and finer of the Americans who had contem- 
plated going to Europe, became apprehen- 
sive of an ill season, and disgusted at the 
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cry of misapplied trust, and would not vent- 
ure abroad on the probabilities of having to 
go to each other’s funerals, and become wit- 
nesses of a national disgrace. They discreet- 
ly and modestly went in other and less haz- 
ardous directions, or remained at home. 
Having vented what he probably considered 
to be ‘*disagreeable but wholesome truths,’’ 
the author of the article in question feels con- 
strained to do something in the way of dep- 
recatory apology, and drops in this saccha- 
rine conclusion: ‘Intercourse with intelli- 
gent Americans would introduce us into a 
world of new ideas, and that we take to be 
one of the greatest enjoyments of rational 
travel; but for the present there are very few 
of us who are able to look upon our cous- 
ins in the light of acquisitions, and the ab- 
sence of attraction would appear to be mu- 
tual.’? Although there are none in Europe 
at present, the magnanimous admission, by 
inference, that there ave ‘intelligent Amer- 
icans’’ in existence, is our sufficient consola- 
tion, and will happily prevent the feathers of 
the bald eagle from unseemly rising — will 
obviate the necessity of Jonathan removing 
his coat and cravat, and spitting on his 
hands. 


Scintillations. 

—Many a man is rich without knowing it. 
Of such are the husbands of wives whose 
mothers have gone to the happy land above, 
and whose sisters have emigrated, or gone to 
join their mother. Ask the average married 
man which he would prefer—his wife with- 
out female relatives and interference, or ten 
thousand dollars—and, though the pursuit of 
wealth may be the idol of his soul, he will 
decline the money and choose the peace 
which follows where the wife is the only care 
that comes with marriage. 

— This is a glorious discovery —one that 
takes rank with the discovery of why an ap- 
ple falls, or the use of the telescope. Asa 
law to which there are but enough excep- 
tions to prove the rule, only the selfish be- 
come insane. Insanity is the incarnation of 
selfishness. To the truth of this discovery 
the most eminent scientists and physicians 
testify. Let those who think only of them- 
selves, and whose tendencies are all piggish, 
therefore take warning. The finger - post of 
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their dispositions points plainly to a terminus 
at Stockton, 

—Like unto the great multitude that no 
man could number, whom St. John speaks of 
in the Apocalypse, is the latter-day army of 
incapables. They are immovable sponges 
upon relatives, whom they keep forever poor. 
They can not keep a situation, and are bare- 
ly competent to sit at a gate and collect tick- 
ets from a thin stream of passers-in. They 
are the skeleton in nearly every household, 
and the abundant cause of heart - burnings 
and poverty everywhere. They hang around 
like whipped curs, waiting for employment 
of such a menial description that none but 
those utterly emptied of industry, manhood, 
and pluck, would accept it. When one con- 
templates this heart-burning army of drones, 
how it fires the zeal in praying that parents 
may have their eyes opened to the necessity 
of making children work and obey early, and 
to the need of giving them atrade. The rule 
is almost invariable, that the child which is 
not taught to obey dvfore five, and to work 
before fifteen, is lost. The parents who neg- 
lect these vital duties, have the promising 
outlook of seeing their boy become either a 
sponge or a thief—the one the half-way 
house, and the other the terminus. 


A Few Scientific Personals. 

On the other side of the continent, the 
good people of Portland had the pleasure of 
meeting and greeting, last month, the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, which held its annual session for this 
year at that city. The meetings of this as- 
sociation are, like that of the British society, 
held at a different place from year to year, 
and the result is to create a much more wide- 
ly extended interest in substantial readirfg, 
and popularize, without cheapening or im- 
pairing, scientific study. We have no doubt 
that the last meeting was like its predeces- 
sors, an intellectual love - feast, in which it 
must have been a privilege to have partici- 
pated. On this side, our scientific workers, 
though few in number, can with truth be 
said to display the strongest faith, and we 
are happy to know are meeting with greater 
appreciation. With the Academy of Sciences 
on one side of the Bay, and the University 
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of California upon the other, we may safely 
predict a more generous future to the ener- 
getic squad who have formed a sort of ‘* for- 
lorn hope,”’ for twenty weary years. 

Our friends have had the pleasure of again 
receiving Dr. Franz Steindachner, of the Im- 
perial Museum of Vienna, who, having con- 
cluded his labors at Cambridge, Mass., has 
returned here overland to make a collection 
of West - American material to add to the 
already grand collections of the former city. 
It will be remembered that this gentleman 
accompanied Professor Agassiz on the ‘* Hass- 
ler Expedition.”” And in this connection, 
the large additions made to the Cambridge 
Museum may in the main be credited to the 
downright hard work of Dr. Steindachner 
and Count Pourtales. The latter gentleman 
left the expedition at Panama, thus depriving 
us of the satisfaction of meeting him on the 
termination of the //ass/er’s voyage. As an 
illustration of the devotion of scientific stu- 
dents to their mistress, we will merely whis- 
pet that the expense of making this latter 
collection by Dr. Steindachner is paid by 
himself out of the savings of four years from 
a not large salary ; and is to be presented 
by him to the museum of his native country. 
Will not our wealthy citizens take a hint 
from this, and give a moiety of their surplus 
for the common cause ? 

From the North, we have word from Mr. 
Dall that himself and party, on the U. S. 
Coast Survey schooner Yukon, are well and 
working well also. Mr. Dall reports the 
season as a month behind that of last year, 
the birds having commenced breeding by 
just that length of time later than the preced- 
ing season. The ice is reported as having 
reached a more southern line in Behring Sea 
than for the previous forty years, Mr. Dall 
and his party were probably long before this 
working up the hydrography of the west- 
ern islands of the Aleutian chain, and de- 
voting the ‘foggy weather’? to natural histo- 
ry work. 

From the same general direction comes 
Mr. H. W. Elliott, of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, who has been residing at the Prybi- 
loff Islands for some time past, as special 
agent of the Treasury Department, and whose 
leisure moments have been occupied in sketch- 
ing the scenery and observing the habits of 
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the animals, particularly the seals, of that re- 
gion ; as well as collecting for the National 
Museum. On Thursday evening, September 
4th, Mr. Elliott exhibited his drawings, etc., 
at the hali of the Art Association, and we 
are warranted in saying that all parties who 
were present on that occasion were exceed- 
ingly well pleased. The following day Mr. 
Elliott left for Washington. 

Capt. Scammon’s work on Zhe Marine 
Mammals of the North-western Coast of 
North America is progressing. The stereo- 
type plates are in rapid course of completion, 
and about sixty pages of the text have passed 
through the press. The book, which is to 
be a full quarto, will be printed on clear, 
handsome pica type, will contain upward of 
seventy fine illustrations, mostly full - page, 
and in mechanical execution as well as in 
scientific merit will be a credit to the author 
and publishers. The publication of this 
work will be an important event in the sci- 
entific history of the State. 

Ata recent meeting of the California Acad- 
emy of Sciences, President Davidson an- 
nounced the forthcoming publication of a 


large volume by Mr. J. R. Smedburg, a 
member of the Academy, entitled 4 Synopsis 
of British Gas Lighting. This work is to 
be a large octavo of 950 pages and 200 illus- 


trations. It is not claimed by its author to 
be an entirely original work, which of course 
can not be expected, but will be a judicious 
and practical compilation, embodying the 
important results of years of research and 
experience by practical and eminent men. 
The U. S. steamer 7uscarora, command- 
ed by Capt. Belknap, quietly left this port 
early in September, on a “surveying cruise,”’ 
and with a modesty quite rare in these days, 
but few persons were aware of her intended 
voyage, or the motive of the cruise. Another 
member of the California Academy, Mr. W. 
‘J. Fisher, goes in the ship as naturalist, the 
vessel being well supplied with dredging 
and sounding apparatus for deep-sea work; 
the latter implements including a new inven- 
tion of the captain’s, which is pronounced by 
those familiar with the requirements of this 
service, an improvement over all other appar- 
atus. We do not feel at liberty to allude 
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more fully to the objects of the expedition 
than to state that sounding for a cable tele- 
graphic connection with our Indo - Pacific 
neighbors is one of the most important. 
Should the weather prove favorable and no 
accident occur, we look for interesting re- 
sults from the 7uscarora’s voyage. 

Apropos of museum materials and collec- 
tions, we learn that the extensive and beau- 
tiful collection of shells (#0//usca) belonging 
to Mr. Stearns of this city, which is the 
result of over twenty years’ selection and 
purchase, and, as we are informed by the 
best authority, is one of the few really fine 
collections in the country, has been offered 
to President Gilman for the University, at a 
price less than its actual cost. * The Univer- 
sity has appropriate apartments in the new 
college buildings for this valuable collec- 
tion. Here is an opportunity for some of our 
wealthy citizens*to do a noble and generous 
act in preventing —in all probability —this 
collection from gracing the rooms of some 
eastern educational institution. 

At the time of printing the last sheets of 
the OVERLAND for this month, Prof. O. C. 
Marsh, and the exploring party of Yale Col- 
lege, were expected in this city. The very 
important discoveries made by the Professor 
and -his Yale students on previous expedi- 
tions, warrant the belief that their last explo- 
rations in the interior of the continent will 
add much to our knowledge of the extinct 
fauna of a hitherto unfamiliar region. Ina 
future number we hope to give our readers 
some particulars of the results of the Yale 
expedition. 

From the recent papers in the OVERLAND 
by Mr. John Muir, on that portion of our 
State known as the Upper Tuolumne Valley, 
it might be inferred that the topography and 
striking geological features of this interesting 
region had not been previously noticed. In 
Volume I, on Geology, published by the 
State Geologist, the remarkable and promi- 
nent testimony of glacial action as exhibited 
in the region under consideration was point- 
ed out; and also a very interesting and reli- 
able paper on the Hetch-Hetchy Valley was 
read before the Academy of Sciences of this 
city, in 1867 or 1868, by Mr. C. F. Hotiman. 
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OUTLINES OF GERMAN LITERATURE. By 
oseph Gostwick and Robert Harrison. 
Yew York: Holt & Williams. 


M. Taine, in his /Zistory of English Liter- 
ature, applies what he is pleased to term 
his scientific method — the dominant idea of 
which is, to reduce history to a purely pos- 
itivistic basis. In art criticism, also, he 
makes use of the same theory, seeking to 
explain art by social influences and other 
causes; humanity at different times and 
places, climate, and other conditions being 
laid under tribute for facts upon which to 
rest the theory. So, too, the literary devel- 
opment of any given age or people is made 
intelligible through a series of historical in- 
ductions terminating in a few inferential laws 
—and behold the philosophy of the history 
of literature! Or, to be more explicit still, in 
the language of his faithful translator, M, 
Taine deciphers the man in the age, and the 
age in the man. In other words, he becomes 
the historian of the human mind in depicting 
the events of a particular generation, and in 
exhibiting the share which the finished work 
of one era or race has had, in molding the 
work of the era which has succeeded, or the 
race which has displaced it. 

The author of the work under review pur- 
sues no such philosophical method. He 
summarizes with great force and perspicuity 
the various positions held by the renowned 
philosophers and metaphysicians of whom 
he treats. But deductions are left to the 
reader. And is not this, after all, the wiser 
plan? In the balancing of historical data or 
evidence, is any historian or critic entitled to 
more than a mere expression of individual 
opinion, the value of such an opinion being 
measured by his mastery of the theme, and his 
freedom from sectional or personal bias? In 
arriving at a philosophy of inorganic Nature, 
science has little or nothing to fear from na- 
tional leanings or private sympathies ; but so 
long as human nature remains what it now 
is — given to prejudice and unconscious pre- 


dilections —it is greatly to be fedred that no 
philosophical method, as applied to literature, 
will be sufficiently precise and universal to 
yield genuine scientific results. At the same 
time, the world owes its meed of grateful 
recognition to the great and masterly French 
historian, for elevating and enlarging the 
province of legitimate literary criticism. 

The general scope and intent of the vol- 
ume before us, is clearly indicated in its 
title. These Out/ines extend from the year 
380 A.D. to 1870, thus giving a compre- 
hensive view of the literature of the German 
people from earliest to latest times. The 
general character of the work is descriptive, 
rather than critical, the writers of the differ- 
ent schools and several periodicals being per- 
mitted to speak for themselves. In the de- 
velopment of their plan, the authors first 
give, in their historical connection, some no- 
tices of the general literature of the German 
language, to which are appended outlines of 
the special literatures of philology, theology, 
and philosophy. The First Period in the 
history of German literature, extending down 
to the eleventh century, is vividly sketched. 
From the scanty fragments that remain of 
the literature of the Gothic and old High 
German languages, they gather the story of 
a gradual spread of Christianity, and of the 
establishment of the authority of the Church 
in Centrai Europe. The literary character 
of the time was monastic, and presents little 
more than a few heathen ballads, and some 
translations of creeds, prayers, Latin hymns, 
and passages from the Bible. 

The chapter devoted to the transitory 
splendors of the Second Period, is of rare 
interest. It shows how the Crusades awak- 
ened knighthood to a new life; how these 
acted romances not only served to develop 
commerce and civilization, but referred men 
back from Palestine and the so-called ‘holy 
places,’’ to the heart, as the birth - place of re- 
ligion ; how wealth increased, art flourished, 
cities grew and prospered, and literature, 
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once confined to the monk’s cell, was now 
transferred to courts and castles. Then fol- 
lows a charming descriptive history of the 
two great imaginative works of the time — 
the national epic poems, “ Mibelungenlicd” 
and ‘* Gudrun,’ the latter being to the for- 
mer what the Odyssey is to the Iliad. As 
the outgrowth of this same period, we have, 
also, the Romances of Chivalry ; outlined 
sketches of ‘**Parzival,’’ ‘*Tristan,’? ‘* Der 
arme Lleinrich,’’? and various antique tradi- 
tions, monastic legends, and popular stories, 
including among the last, the romantic tale 
of ‘Reynard the Fox.’ Specimens of lyric 
and didactic verse, pen photographs of that 
medivval singer-—the wandering troubadour 
—and brief mention of the scanty prose of that 
period, cluses this interesting outline of Teu- 
tonic literature in its transition from the old 
to middle High German. 

The Third Period is fully and clearly de- 
lineated —a period of German history when 
literature, cast aside as a worn-out fashion at 
courts and in the halls of nobles, found pa- 
trons among the towns- people, who could 
satirize existing institutions, without possess- 
ing any clear notion of the unity of order 
with freedom. Guilds were the chief insti- 
tutions of civilization, and several of these 
guilds or schools, then established for the 
protection and promotion of musical compo- 
sition, at Mayence, Nurnberg, and Ulm, 
were maintained until a comparatively recent 
date — the one at Ulm as late as the present 
century. The authors have not failed to 
give to Tauler the prominence to which his 
exalted genius and genuine religious fervor 
justly entitle him. Like a resplendent star, 
he shines through the rifts in the clouds of 
early ecclesiastical history; and amid the 
mysticism, persecution, and gloom of that 
closing period of the middle ages, we gath- 
er, as the grand residusm of his brave po- 
lemic writings, the truth immortal, then as 
now, that true religion is neither a history 
nor an external institutioa, but a life in the 
souls of men; that whatever is spiritual is 
also practical, and becomes truth only as it 
is realized in personal experience. The di- 
dactic and satirical literature of the Third 
Period, is shown to be but the muttering of a 
grim and restless discontent, which was to 
break forth into the loud - voiced thunder of 
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the sixteenth century, when Von ITutten 
hurled his fierce epistles at the Romish cler- 
gy, and Luther, burning the papal bull is- 
sued against him, made his memorable pro- 
test at Worms, and when warfare seemed to 
be the only atmosphere in which men could 
breathe. <A well-conceived review of the 
contemporary theologians, Berthold, Zwin- 
gli, Agricola, Béhme, and others, together 
with the leading historians of that day, and a 
pleasing history of lyrical poetry, psalmody, 
popular songs, dramatic productions, come- 
dies, and the ‘People’s Books,’ closes this 
notable period of German literature. 

The distinguished characters of the Fifth Pe- 
riod are carefully drawn. Prominent among 
them we have sketched Neander, the Paul 
Gerhardt of the Reformed Church ; Leibnitz; 
twin in thought with Newton, and disputing 
honors with him in regard to great scientific 
discoveries, and opposing with vigorous hos- 
tility the doctrines of Spinoza and the philos- 
ophy of Locke ; and Christian Wolf, with his 
twenty - two quarto volumes crammed with a 
sort of self-complacent dogmatism, which 
unconsciously disguised itself under the name 
of enlightenment. 

The Sixth Period is mainly devoted to 
Winckelmann, Klopstock, Lessing, and Wie- 
land, representative men of the eighteenth 
century, who were the glad reapers in the 
harvest fields sown by Opitz, Schupp, Leib- 
nitz, and Wolf, and who, in their turn, were 
to break ground for men of such transcendent 
genius as Goethe, Schiller, Schopenhauer, 
Schelling, Kant, Hegel, and Herbart. 

The authors wisely devote much space to 
Lessing, the great reformer of the literature 
of the German people, who breathed into it 
a new spirit, and inspired it with a new will, 
and whose tree monument is to be seen to- 
day in the richest German literature of the 
nineteenth century. Ie was the grand pio- 
neer of progress in almost every avenue of 
thought, a royal soldier in the cause of free- 
dom. In the work before us, the respective 
claims of Klopstock and Lessing are nicely 
discriminated. The former is set down as 
the poet by native birthright, although slen- 
derly conversant with the rules of poetic art. 
Lessing is accredited with having developed 
the ideal of a national literature, founded on 
a union of poetry and speculation, and ex- 
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pressed in artistic forms. Tn their review of 
this mighty genius, the authors have, per- 
haps, failed to adequately bring out the su- 
perior critical faculty of this immortal seeker 
after the truth, to whom. Macaulay assigned 
the position of first critic in Europe. And if 
the laurel-wreath of the poet be not accord- 
ed him by the verdict of posterity, may it 
not be from the fact that this superb genius 
for criticism held the imagination in check, 
forbidding its elastic play? In this connec- 
tion, we recall what Lessing, in his Drama- 
turgie, says of himself on this very point: 
*T am neither actor nor poet. The oldest 


of my efforts belong to the years when peo- 
ple readily accept mirth and light - hearted- 
ness for genius ; what is tolerable in my late 
efforts is owing, I am conscious, solely and 
alone to the critical faculty.’’ We find our- 
selves regretting the lavish space given to 
quotations from the dramatic works of this 


great author, while we look longingly for 
some of those sublime utterances contained 
in his rhapsody on the Education of Human- 
z¢y, where, with all the energy of inspired 
conviction, he voices words pregnant with 
prophetic promise for the ages yet to come ; 
as where, with his seer -like gaze fixed upon 
the future, he says: ‘It will come, it will 
assuredly come, that time of perfection, when 
man, the more his reason is persuaded of a 
better future, will need the less to seck there- 
from his motives for action ; when he will do 
and not because 
guerdons which 


right because it is the right, 
there are affixed, arbitrary 
prevent his deluded vision from recognizing 
the inner better rewards. It will assuredly 
come, that time of a new, immortal evangel 
—ay, and we may read its promise in the 
elementary school - book of the new cove- 
nant.”” 

Of the authors’ review of the Seventh Pe- 
riod of German literature, embraced within 
the scope of sixty years, we have not space 
to speak in detail. Fully two-fifths of the 
work is devoted to the important movements 
and interests connected with this remarkable 
era, when Goethe and Sehiller shone as stars 
of the first magnitude in the literary heavens. 
The writings of these marvelous men are 
subjected to the most careful analysis, in a 
review which covers nearly one hundred and 
twenty closely printed pages. Goethe lived 
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so long that he was acquainted with three 
generations of literary men. Platen, Heine, 
and Ebert, were the rising poets of his twi- 
light days. 

Leaving the open-field sunshine of Kant 
and Schiller, the authors proceed to the for- 
est shadows of the Romantic School, where 
Schelling airs his philosophy, and Ticck re- 
vives the Phi- 
losophers, publicists, poets, and patriotic 
statesmen of that period are carefully noted, 
and religion, morals, politics, and ssthetics 


poetry of the middle ages. 


are cautiously considered. 

What might be termed an Eighth Period 
—embracing the prolific German literature 
that has appeared since 1830—-closes this in- 
valuable work. As many of its writers are 
still living, it does not yet properly belong 
to history ; but the subjects treated are of 
intense interest. The thoughts on Modern 
Realism, Materialism, National Economy, 
and Social Science, are singularly clear and 
suggestive. 

The authors have done their work after 
the best models of historical artists. They 
are conscientious, painstaking, gencrous, and 
sympathetic, while, at the same time, they 
are accurate, discriminating, and impartial. 
The workmanship is of high order, the 
sparkling translation itself being a rare 
achievement. The volume is in every way 
a valuable addition to English literature, 
and will speedily win its way to public 
favor, and find a place in every well - select- 
ed library. 


THE ATLANTIC To THE Pactric. By John 
Erastus Lester. Boston: Shepard & Gill. 
This book is more or less infirm; it has 

an imprescriptible right to be sickly. Its 

gentle author was a valetudinarian ; he tells 
us so in the very first line of the demure pref- 
ace. The work has been considerately un- 
dertaken in the interest of many, who, if they 
could only be informed how to make the trip 
across the continent, would gladly set out for 
the Pacific. And so the kind, disinterested 
soul, wrestling with its weight of infirmities, 

set itself diligently to the task of sketching a 

true historical picture, with almost infinite 

detail. The narrator was a self-confessed 
invalid, but it does not, therefore, follow that 
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his narrative is invalid. On the contrary, we 
are expressly informed that a variety of cir- 
cumstances conspired to give the self-renun- 
ciatory author peculiar advantages for learn- 
ing of the people whom he met, as well as 
for viewing the country, and beholding the 
magnificent scenery, 

As we read the marvelously accurate de- 
scriptions of men and things, we are perpet- 
ually reminded of the renowned artist who 
painted a beer-bottle with such skill that the 
cork flew out just as he was finishing it, and 
who, after he was married, painted a picture 
of his first baby so life-like that it cried, and 
his wife spanked it before she discovered her 
mistake. As, for instance, his description of 
a stroll down ‘that fashionable thorough- 
fare’? —Kearny Street : 


“We had not walked far before we perceived two 
ladies coming down the street—the one dressed in a 
suit of thin lawn throughout, with hat telling of sum- 
mer time; the other dressed in a gown of dark, heavy 
cloth, and with a long fur cloak on, and hat and cos- 
tume telling of a New England winter, Yet this pair 
of ladies walked down the street, side by side, with- 
out attracting any notice.” [How could the naughty 
author say this, when they so challenged his gracious 
recognition, as to cause him to immortalize them in 
his imperishable pastoral? But he proceeds to re- 
mark :} “A little observation soon told me that the 
ladies dressed just as their fancy and taste dictated,” 
{an outrageous proceeding !] “* making, as they prom- 
enaded the streets, or filled the spacious churches, a 
perfect medley of colors, styles, fashions, forms, and 
material —‘a bouquet of feminine charms,’ as one 
writer says; but we hold the expression ‘for advise- 
ment. 


.” 


His opinion of our church edifices is sadly 
humiliating to us. We sit in-the shadow of 
conscious self-abasement, as we read: ‘*‘ The 
churches are not, as a class, at all credita- 
ble. Several new ones, among them Doc- 
tor Stone’s, are fair in their proportions ;’’ 
[Thanks for this crumb of approbation, rev- 
erend sir!] ‘*but there is in them all a lack 
of harmonious blending of materials used, 
and in the adjustments of the lines of gables, 
windows, doors, etc. The Episcopal Church 
is almost ugly in its appearance ;’’ [Doubt- 
less this last-named church is a noun of mul- 
titude conveying plurality of idea¢] ‘*Calva- 
ry is better, but has the look of an opera- 
house.’’ Now, we submit it, is not this a 
little too much to bear unmurmuringly? We 
could hide our meek heads for very shame. 
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To go down into history after that fashion! 
To have coming generations wag their impi- 
ous heads at us for worshiping in temples that 
*©(), for a lodge in 
**O, for the wings 


look like opera-houses ! 
some vast wilderness!” 


ofadove!’’ Is not 


“‘ Sharp-toothed unkindness, like a vulture, here? 


We feel almost desperate enough to raze the 


uncouth structures to the ground. We ex- 


perience the infantile throbbings that culmi- 
nated in ‘firing the Ephesian dome,”’ or 
some other dome. 

And then he says he **can not speak very 
highly of the architecture of the city. . . . 
The dwellings are neither elegant nor com- 
fortable, as a rule—generally small, one- 
story, three-roomed houses. Recently some 
quite fine private houses have been erected ; 
but all seem so unhomelike, and so destitute 
of all grace and beauty. The public build- 
ings are so out of proportion that they are 
deprived of all architectural claims.’’ Now, 
we fervently trust, that the ** powers that be ”’ 
will feel sufficiently chagrined at this public 
exposure, to set about remedying matters at 
once. Leta committee be appointed to wait 
upon the distinguished author, at the earliest 
possible day, and learn his views in regard 
to public buildings. He has, no doubt, in 
his extensive travel, up and down the earth, 
gathered up and harmonized into grand ideals 
of structure all the proper economic and 
esthetic ideas known in architecture, or con- 
veyable by art. He is, unquestionably, mas- 
ter of all the specific needs of any given 
structure. Ruskin’s Seven Lamps pale be- 
fore this new embodiment of symmetry, pro- 
portion, harmony, and artistic design. He 
says nothing of the Grecian, the Doric, the 
Ionic, or the Corinthian; but we feel assured 
his prolific genius has resolved all the intri- 
cate laws of idea, material, and form, as per- 
taining to the noble art of architecture. 

But we must pass on. We deplore our 
wretched short-comings still more deeply, as 
we find that this illustrious author and trav- 
eler is likewise displeased with our schools, 
our manufacturing interests, our horse -cars, 
our plank walks, our afternoon fogs, our sum- 
mer zephyrs, and even with our Sabbaths. 
He blandly vouchsafes a few kind words of 
admiring consideration for our fish gerani- 
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ums, fuchsias, pelargoniums, and sea - lions. 
This makes us momentarily deplore that we 
are not a fish-geranium, a fuchsia, a pelargo- 
nium, or a sea-lion. But wherefore waste 
the weary hours in bootless regrets? It is 
too late now—forever, alas! too late—and 


* Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these, ‘ It might have been.’” 


We have neither space nor heart for more. 
What the renowned and brilliant author has 
to say of the Great Geysers, of surrounding 
cities, of the famed Yosemite, of Nevada 
Cajion, of Salt Lake City, of Denver, of 
quartz-mining in Colorado, and of innumera- 
ble other places and things, is it not written 
in the Book of the Chronicles of ‘what to 
see, and how to see it’’— Zhe Atlantic to the 
Pacific? 


Mopern Macic. By M. Schele de Vere. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Disbelievers in the immortality of the soul 

are wont to reason in this wise: ** Omniscience 
has so ordered the universe that all the con- 
ditions of accurate knowledge are either pa- 
tent to the senses, or demonstrable from per- 
ceptible phenomena by fixed processes of 
reasoning. But no scientific observer has 
yet been able to note the facts from which 
the existence of disembodied life could be 
logically induced. Hence there can be no 
accurate knowledge in the premises.’’ 

There exists everywhere and at all times a 
large class of minds to whom Revelation 
commends itself as stating what their own 
consciousness feels must be true—the contin- 
ued existence of the soul after the death of 
the body. Yet to the more practical of those 
who expect immortality beyond the grave, 
there is ever present more or less of doubt, 
as to the groundwork of a belief which finds 
no corroboration among the works of God, or 
the writings attributed to his Spirit. Such 
a one might say: ‘It is of infinitely more 
importance to man to be able to gain heaven, 
than to navigate a ship from port to port. 
Yet the rules of navigation are mathemati- 
cally exact; why, then, is not the way to 
heaven equally so? That it is not so dis- 


proves the claims of Revelation, or else 
For how could 


proves that God is unjust. 
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a just God invest with certainty the lesser 
knowledge, leaving the greater in uncertain- 
ty? Why are we soconstituted as to learn ac- 
curately only by the use of our reason among 
the facts of Nature, yet are prevented from ap- 
plying this method to the question of immor- 
tality? If the Scriptures be written by the 
inspiration of the Almighty, why are they 
not corroborated by the works of the Al- 
mighty ?”’ 

Thus have men always sought for a sign, 
forgetful of the promise that ‘no sign shall 
be given them.’’ The believers in Sweden- 
borg, in Edmonds, and many others, whose 
wish in this matter is father to the thought, 
are convinced that men /ave observed all the 
facts necessary to establish the immortality 
of the soul. Very many books have been 
written, detailing the observations of ‘‘ seers,’’ 
of persons entranced, of mediums of all de- 
scriptions ; yet the very physical condition of 
such so-called observers forbids the verifica- 
tion of their experiments by sound minds in 
normal state. So that the element of faith 
is as essential to belief in their utterances, as 
it is in the Revelations of the Scriptures. 

The work before us seems to be designed 
to supply the deficiency of observed phenom- 
ena tending to establish the existence of dis- 
embodied life. The author is an @ priori 
believer in immortality, yet in his preface 
he acknowledges that ‘‘there is no evidence 
whatever before us as to the mutual rela- 
tions of soul and body after death. Here 
necessarily all must be mere speculation.” 
Assuming the truth of Revelation on this 
subject, he has simply furnished us with a 
complete collection of ghost stories, gathered 
with great industry from the literature of all 
ages and countries, but without any reference 
to their authenticity. Under the title of 
**Modern Magic,’? upon whose fitness he 
himself casts doubt, he presents these stories 
in several chapters concerning Witchcraft, 
Black and White Magic, Dreams, Visions, 
Ghosts, Divination, Possession, Magnetism, 
and Miraculous Cures. He draws largely for 
his presumed facts on the legends of the Ro- 
man Churth, and of the middle ages, but 
ignores modern spiritualism altogether. He 
sets out with no theory, and concludes with- 
out a word of argument or attempt at induc- 
tion. His object seems to be to supply the 
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demand for facts from which the immortal- 
ity of the soul might be scientifically demon- 
strated ; but he can not conceal the conscious- 
ness that those he has collected with so much 
pains are for the most part but little better 
than old wives’ fables. The book has the 
merit of reminding the reader that there are 
more things in heaven and earth than our 
philosophy has ever dreamed of. If this 
be the object of the author, he has attained 
it. If not, we fail to see why his book was 
written. 


THE 
Boyle. 


Srory OF Feice. By Esmeralda 
London: Trubner & Co. 

If the war of the rebellion had never 
been fought, this book of verse would never 
have been written, and the latter contingency 
could hardly be regarded in the light of a 
public calamity. 

Felice is a fair southern damsel, of whose 
‘light -heartedness it is rather prettily said, 
that 

“ Where there shone no sun - gold in her sky, 

The sky was blue,” 
dreaming away a purposeless, but not un- 
pleasant existence with an uncompanionable 
papa, a ‘stern, pale, silent man,’’ ‘cold as 
the philosophy he learned,’’ and wedded to 
his books ; among which his less intellect- 
ual daughter is evidently ill at ease, since we 
are told that in them she 

** Read strange words, saw leathern backs, 

And nothing more.” 

This very desirable sort of life is inter- 
rupted by the thunders of the war. We 
hear nothing more of the papa, but Felice 
is sent to a ‘maiden aunt” in a ‘Creole 
home,’’ and is fallen in love with by a 
“Cousin Rupert.’? We are informed that 

** She liked his suit 
Of homespun gray;” 
but not appearing to favor his other suit, Ru- 
pert enlists for the war. Felice starts forCuba; 
is made captive by a Federal gun-boat; Ru- 
pert appears in an opportune but unexplained 
manner, and aids her escape, and they find 
refuge with an ‘*aged widow ”’ in the woods, 
but are surprised by the enemy, and both 
again are prisoners. Plot and manner of 
narration in this story are alike confused. 
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Felice is a prisoner, yet she falls in love with 
a ‘Federal knight’? in her ‘* protector’s 
home,”’ and thereby becomes a rival of her 
protector’s daughter, whose face is expressive 
of unutterable revengeful things, yet who 
doesn’t seem to do anything except tell Fe- 
lice’s fortune, upon an occasion, and therein 
predict her speedy marriage with death. 
Rupert, whom we left in prison, is unexpect- 
edly presented to us a corpse upon the 
battle - field ; after which there is ‘* peace.”’ 
The remaining characters pass from, our 
sight in a pleasure - boat drifting out to sea, 
and as they never ‘come back,’’ though 
apostrophized to do so, the inference is that 
they all got drowned. 

Such is Felice: a story which requires 
twenty - two cantos in the telling, and whose 
only merit is in its general correctness of 
rhyme and: rhythm; a book, indeed, which 
does not fairly come within the region of lit- 
erary criticism, and in which the five little 
‘* Bird -Songs,’’ at the close, which are real- 
ly quite sweet and melodious in their sim- 
plicity, are the nearest approach to the dis- 
tinction of poetry. 


OUTLINES OF MEN, WOMEN, AND THINGS. 
By Mary Clemmer Ames. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. 


The authoress of this work is very gener- 
ally known as one of the most piquant and 
vivacious of newspaper correspondents. Her 
letters from Washington to the New York 
Independent have been a feature of that pop- 
ular journal for several years past, contrib- 
uting alike to the popularity of the paper 
and their genial author. Though at times 
brusque and eccentric, they are crisp and 
sparkling. Her character portraiture is un- 
usually fine; in this department Mrs. Ames 
is thoroughly at home. With feminine accu- 
racy and nicety of detail she paints her pict- 
ures from life; there are no lay -figures and 
dummies. As, for instance, in her descrip- 
tion of Lola Montez, in her first lecture after 
her last return from Europe : 

“ Lola appeared, looking as radiant as her beautiful 
portrait, hung out on Broadway, and quite as young. 
The lithe grace of her form was displayed to advan- 
tage in its voluminous garb of black velvet; a lace 
collar encircled the throat; cobweb laces fell over her 
arms, and a pocket handkerchief of the same fascin- 
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ating fabric floated in one delicate hand. She wore 
no jewelry, not even a breast-pin or ring, a bouquet 
of natural flowers being her only ornament. 


But when the great blue eyes grew scintillant with 


smiles, and the clectric voice in most exquisite into- 
nations vibrated through the great hall in these words, 
‘Thope none of you will accuse me of abusing the 
English,’ every reputed sin of the speaker was forgot- 
ten, and the audience, unconsciously, yet perfectly, 
seemcd to pass within the sphere of her control. Not 
an clement of popularity was wanting in this lecture, 
Wit, satire, sarcasm double-edged yet sheathed in 
smiles, history, politics, religion; quotations from 
Scripture; anecdotes of society, all followed each 
other in brilliant succession, 

She mixed with her careless gossip a strange 
quantity of sagacious thought, and of earnest, hu- 
mane reflection, Rarely a man, and very rarely a 
woman, holds so complete a ccntrol over the modu- 
lations of voice as did Lola. Ever changing, its in- 
tonations were perfect and sweet as they were infi- 
nite. In her Ahysézue, in the perfect abandon of her 
manner, in her voice, were hidden the secrets of her 
power. 
than in her heart. She had a most subtile perception 
of character, a crystal intellect, and any quantity of 
sangSroid. The delicate skill with which she play- 
ed upon that harp of many strings, a popular audi- 
ence, proved her to be the natural diplomat. She 
carried the audience with her completely ; and when 
at last the velvet robe, the laces, the bouquet of flow- 
ers, and the rarely radiant face made their courtesy- 
inz exit, it was amid the most enthusiastic applause.’ 


The rest was centred in her head, rather 
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Could anything be more neatly done in the 
way of description? As a student of natural 
scenery she is less happy. Her ‘‘ Arlington 
in May,’’ with which the volume opens, is a 
disappointment ; with a subject sq fruitful, 
the results are but meagre. There is a sur- 
plusage of sentiment which diverts from the 
original intent, without adding anything of 
fresh interest. Her Jenchant for moralizing 
has generous opportunity on themes like the 
**Physical Basis of Statesmanship,’’ ‘In- 
stinctive Philosophers and Statesmen,’ and 
**Caste in Sex,’’? which are among the most 
readable in the compilation. 

We are credibly informed that the gen- 
ius of this popular writer first found kindly 
recognition and encouragement from a well- 
known, leading representative of the press of 
our own city. He renders a noble service to 
literature and to humanity, who has not only 
the instinct to discover, but the beneficence 
to inspire and stimulate the timid aspirations 
of genius. Such men are the true guardians 
of literature, the promoters of educational 
advancement, and the high priests to lead 
disheartened strugglers forth into the sun- 
light of a distinct intellectual conversion. 
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{The capital letter immediately following the name of each piece indicates the key in which it is written; 
the accompanying figure shows the grade of difficulty — No. 1 being the simplest, No. 7 extremely difficult ; 


the concluding capital letters indicate the compass of the song. 


From Marrutas GRAy, 623 and 625 Clay 
Street, San Francisco, and 1o1 First Street, 
Portland, Oregon. 

VocaL.— Among the recent publications 
of this enterprising house, is a valuable col- 
lection of songs, including Six- Afe/odies, by 
Richard Lindau, dedicated to Stephen Hel- 
ler—republications from a Paris edition. 
The translation of such pieces requires a 
rare combination of talent, both musical and 
poetical ; but the work has been thoroughly 
They are full of meditative grace, 
and melody that vibrates with lingering in- 
tensity. 
quisite foretaste of the music of the future ; 
they will find a warm welcome among the 


finished. 


These songs are, we trust, an ex- 


The price is also given.] 


dilettanti, and musical amateurs of refined 
taste and feeling. This being the first En- 
glish edition of these rare songs, they can not 
fail to command a large sale. They have 
English, German, and French words. The 
There was an aged Monarch 
Trembling shadows of 
the moon (C, 3, G to F), 25c. Trooper's 
Song (G minor, 4, D to G), 35c. Fragment 
from Goethe’s Faust (C minor, 4, C to F), 
30c.. Peace, my beloved (C, 4, C to E), 35§¢. 
Wanderer’s Evening Song (C minor, 5, C to 
F), 35¢. 

Another uniform edition of Songs and Bal- 
/ads, by eminent composers, is neatly brought 
out, with beautiful title-page, and clear, dis- 


set includes: 


(F, 4, D to F), 30c. 
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tinct print. It comprises gems from the most 
popular authors, whose compositions are al- 
ways eagerly sought: [While listening to the 
Woodbird’s Song (¥ flat, 4, E flat to G), 
Charles FE. Pratt, goc. J faithful still will 
be (F, 5, C to F), Harrison Millard, 4oc. 
Morning (waltz song), (C, 3, C to F), H. P. 
Danks, 40oc. J know a cool and pleasant 
nook (song with chorus), (C, 3, E to F), H. 
P. Danks, 40c. Sing me the Old Songs (song 
and chorus), (G, 3, D to E), Harrison Mil- 
lard, g0c. Learning to Walk (G, 3, D to 
G), Stephen Massett, 50c. This gem bal- 
lad, sung by Madame Anna Bishop, may 
justly be entitled a ballad of the heart. It 
has a handsome chromo picture of baby tak- 
ing her first lesson, as a fitting frontispiece. — 
You and J (B flat, 3, F to G), Claribel, 30c. 
One of the beautiful ballads of an English 
lady composer, whom Parepa Rosa first in- 
troduced to the musical world, under the 
nom de plume of Claribel, with the matchless 
little gem, Five o'clock in the morning. Her 
songs are simple, both as to words and mu- 
sic, but they find their way straight to the 
popular heart.—As the light fades from mine 
eves (A, 4, E to E), Harrison Millard, 4oc. 
A new ballad of great pathos and tenderness, 
founded on the touching incident of a moth- 
er, who, upon being told by her physician 
that she was rapidly losing her sight, re- 
quested that her children be brought to her 
ere the light faded from her eyes. The mu- 
sic is admirably adapted to the sentiment.— 
Good Morning (F, 4, E to F), Franz Abt, 
30¢, is one of the sweetest songs of this grace- 
ful composer, with both German and English 
words. Accompaniment easy and well har- 
monized. — Some day when Iam far away 
(F, 3, C to F), Charles E. Pratt, ger: An 
attractive song with clear rhythm, andante 
movement, capable of much expression, and 
mildly sentimental in tone. Accompaniment 
flowing and musical. — Fireman’s Song (C, 
2, C to F), Carl Hess, 30c. Song with cho- 
Tus, just published; words by Sam Booth. 
The music ¢empo di marcia, accompaniment 
in triplets, and well adjusted to the stirring 
sentiment of the song. 

INSTRUMENTAL. — Thousand and One 
Nights Waltzes (A, C, F, 4), J. Strauss, 
75c. Avset of the inimitable waltzes of the 
great Vienna composer, brilliant, sparkling, 
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and without diflicultics of execution. — Ax 
Clair de la Lune (¥. flat, §), Hugo Bussmey- 
er, 50c. A moonlight promenade, or noc- 
turnal reverie, with fine octave passages, 
gracefully blended with a variety of delicate 
running passages and arpeggios. The a//e- 
gretto movement is particularly pleasing. 
It has a beautiful vignette title-page. Like- 
ly to prove a favorite with skillful piano- 
players. — Ballo in Maschera (¥, 4), Kuhe, 
50c. One of the brilliant and effective trans- 
criptions of this distinguished teacher and 
composer —strikingly original in style, and 
somewhat difficult to those who are unac- 
quainted with the peculiarities of the author. 
It is a republication of a European publica- 
tion, and the only American edition. It will 
commend itself to discriminating teachers. 


From A. L. BANcrorr & Co., 721 Market 

Street, San Francisco. 

VocaL.— The Glory, $1.50. A collection 
of new music for singing -classes, musical 
conventions, and choirs, by George F. Root, 
published by John Church & Co. of Cincin- 
nati. Zhe Glory is founded on the system of 
teaching set forth in the Normal Musical 
Handbook —the former being for the class, 
and showing results; the latter being for the 
teachers’ use, showing the modes by which 
results are reached ; the former furnishing 
the music for practice ; the latter giving the 
theory, analysis, methods of teaching, and 
meanings of technical terms. The music, 
both sacred and secular, is more than usual- 
ly fresh; the anthems, chants, and social 
music including a generous share. — Zhe 
Singing School Ecko, 75c. This compila- 
tion is similar to Ze Glory in design, but 
the authors have prefixed a new and original 
presentation of the elements of music. The 
work has been well done by N. Coe Stewart 
and J. M. North. Itis published by S. Brain- 
ard’s Sons, Cleveland. Among other fine 
choruses, we notice ‘‘ The Heavens are tell- 
ing,”’ from the Creation, and ‘*O’er forest, 
o’er mountain and meadow,”’ from Mose in 
Egitto.— The Song King, 75c. A collection 
of new and original music for classes, day- 
schools, and conventions. A feature of the 
work is a well-constructed catechism, de- 
signed to supplement the regular instruction, 
black-board exercises, etc., usually given to 
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classes. It is compiled by a Normal teacher, 
H{. R. Palmer, and is published by John 
Church & Co., Cincinnati. In addition to 
the concerted music, there is a valuable set 
of solfeggios, vocal exercises for individual 
practice, and for choir and chorus drill. — 
Scheol and Llome, 6oc. This work has 
reached its seventh edition. It is composed 


of songs, duets, trios, quartets, and hymn 
tunes, together with a complete course of el- 
ementary instructions, with suitable exercises 


for practice. It is prepared by W. W. Par- 
tridge, a teacher of twenty years’ experience. 
Published by S. Brainard’s Sons.— The //ead- 
light, 50c. This is a new work, just from 
the press of White, Smith & Perry, and may 
unquestionably lay claim to decided fresh- 
ness and originality in its selections of exer- 
cises, rondos, duets, trios, and quartets, for 
juvenile classes, schools, and seminaries. 
The compilers, Messrs. H. S. Perkins and 
C. A. White, have collated a large number 
of pieces for general use on various occa- 
sions, including a popular operetta, entitled 
Grandpa’s Birthday, with a cast of seven 
characters, argument and details well elab- 
orated. This operetta is a decided feature 
of the new publication. — Pray for Her (C, 
5, A below to F), Claribel, 35c. One of the 
rarest gems of this favorite author. A de- 
scriptive ballad of great power and beauty, 
but requiring the keenest musical intelligence 
to appreciate, and the best of execution to 
properly interpret. The music is skillfully 
adapted, and is admirably fitted to a tenor 
or mezzo-soprano range of voice.—/Hark / 
what mean those holy voices? (E flat, 4) 
Charles H. Carroll, 50c. A trio for soprano, 
alto, and bass, each having a solo, and con- 
cluding with a charming chorus, a//egretto 
con spirito. The second movement, embra- 
cing a duet between the soprano and bass, is 
notably fine. The piece is well adapted to 
choir voices of good culture.— Zhe Siinbeam 
(C, 4, E below to E above), D. F. Went- 
worth, 50c. A bass song, requiring both 
compass and execution. Accompaniment 
difficult and beautifully conceived. The 
words of the song are by Mrs. Hemans.—/ 
know that I must die (G, 3, G to D), Will- 
jam T. Rogers, 35c. A solo and chorus of 
simplicity and pathos, falling within easy 
range of ordinary voices. — Why Thou Art 
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Dear to Me (¥F, 3, C to F), Irving Emerson, 
35¢c- Ballad for baritone voice, sentimental 
and pretty, with few difficulties.-- Little Blue 
Eyes (B flat, 2, C to D), S. W. Straub, 300. 
Song and chorus, simple and sweet. — Nora 
Darling (A flat, 2, E flat to G), Frank L. 
Martyn, 35c. Mildly sentimental Irish bal- 
lad, with a well harmonized chorus. 
INSTRUMENTAL. — Love’s Dying Dream 
(DP sharp minor, 5), II. J. Schonacker, 75c. 
A reverie for the piano, of rare delicacy and 
beauty. The andante, with arpeggio pas- 
sages ad /ibitunt, is especially pleasing, re- 
quiring a light touch and great precision. 
None but proficients should essay this com- 
position. — Moonlight Dance (A flat, 4), T. 
P. Ryder, 50c. A mazurka brillante, which 
should be played with energy and fire. The 
motif in D flat with triplet passages, is ex- 
ceedingly pretty. — Mameless March (A, 3), 
Hagen von Stein, 30c. A popular march, 
with a martial ring. Easy and attractive. 


From Cures S. Eaton, 133 Montgomery 

Street, San Francisco. 

VocaL.— The Angel Bride (D, 3, Dto G), 
N. S. Helmers, 40c. A pathetic ballad of 
much sweetness, with a prelude of artistic 
merit, and a pretty accompaniment. The 
quaint title - page is appropriate and attract- 
ive. — Guess, Guess who's She? (A flat, 3, 
C to F) A. A. Rosenberg, 35c. A popular 
tenor song, sung by Benjamin Clark, and 
dedicated to Miss Bertha Bloch, of San Fran- 
cisco. The words are by Tom Moore. A 
love-song of much refinement and good taste. 
— Beautiful Days that are Dead (D flat, 
3, E flat to G flat), H. W. Luther, 35c. A 
song with duet and chorus, rhythm smooth and 
clear, music soft and gentle. 

INSTRUMENTAL. — Grand March to the 
Sunset Land (C, 4), Albert J. Sumner. A 
stirring and inspiriting production, full of bril- 
liant octave passages in triplets, and graceful 
movements in broken chords. The author 
of this beautiful march, having spent two 
years in Europe, perfecting himself in the 
study of his art, while returning home in 
April last, was lost on the ill - fated steamer 
Atlantic. This fact will give additional in- 
terest to one of the author’s latest composi- 
tions. The four pieces last named are pub- 
lished by Charles S. Eaton of San Francisco. 





